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Impressed Stamp 
[REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


No. 607 FRIDAY. AUGUST 3, 1 5696. 
— , 1866—-AB 22. 5626 REsseD Stamp 4}d-; 


Births 
On July 26th, at Belvoir House, White Ladies’ Road, Clifton, 
Mrs. George Platnaver, of a daughter. 
On the Sist ult , at 4, Woburn-square, Mrs. David Marks, of a 


gon. 
Marriages. 
On August Ist, at 76, Harley-street, Moses Brandon, of Ade- 
Jaide, South Australia, son of A. Brandon, to Lizzie Davis, second 
daughter of the late Alexander Davis, 33, Strand.—No cards. 


R, FLES and Ma JNO, STRANDERS retarn THANKS 

M to their friends for their kind letters and visits of condolence 
uring their late week of mourping.—37, Mansell-street, E. 

. & Mrs. 8. GOLDHILL and Family return THANKS 


R 
to their friends for their kind letters and visits of condolence 
uring their late week of mourning.—17, Honndsditeh. 


RS. LOEWENTHAL retarns sincere THANKS for 

kind enquiries and visits of condolence during the week of 

mourning for her late lamented busband.—13, Devonshire-square, 
Ist August, 1866. 


sin Man 

JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

O-MORROW (Saturday), 4th August, the Rev. A. L. 

GREEN will Deliver a Discourse at the JEWS’ FREE 

SCHOOL, Bell-lane, Spitalfields, at Half-past One o'clock 


precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
TenteEn Ground, Goopman's Fie ps. 
T a General Court of the Governors and Subscribers | 
held at the Asylum, on Sunday, 29th July, 5626—1868, 
JACOB WALEY, Ese., M.A., President, in the chair, 
It was Resolved unanimously: 

‘That Hannah Joseph, Henry Joseph, Lazarvs Joseph, and 
Jane Joseph (bereft of both parents, and who are recommeuded by 
the Committee for election) be admitted inmates of this Charity,” 

The Ballot for the Election of EIGHT CHILDREN deprived 
of One Parent commenced at 12 and closed at 2 o'clock, when the 
scrutineers made the following return :— 


Votes. Voter, | 
Solomon PISO see Esther Jaenhs £08866 se 06 ds | 
Lewis 1622) Elizabeth Cohen .......... 134 
Nathan Woolf Henry Drukker ..... ..... 84 
Nathaniel Eleazer Davidson 13879! Nancy Abrabams........... 77 
Hannah Phillips... . 1363 Henry Klein 63 
Joseph Pinkus............1255| Rachel Samuel... ......... 24 
Rachel Vallentine ........1238) Solomon Solemons........ 17 
Abraham Jacobs ...........1149}) Hannah Zeclander........ 17 
Myer Klok.. 745 Nathan Zealander 15 
Joseph Posenor 695 Abraham Kisch 11 
Samuel Aaron Marks....... 541) Abraham Samuel.......... Ll 
Jacob Levy 306’ Rebecea Jacobs....... 


Whereupon Solomon Pizer, Lewis Isaacs, Nathan Woolf, Natha- | 


niel Eleazer Davidson, Hannah Phillips, Joseph Pinkus, Rachel | - 


Vallentine, and Abraham Jacobs, having the majority of votes, | 
were declared duly elected inmates of this Charity. | 
J. SALOMONS, Sec. | 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by | 
Samuel Moses. Esq., Treasurer, 107 and 108, Cheapside, E.C.; 
by the Secretary, Mr. J. Salomons, 22, Great Prescott-street, 
oodman’s-fields, E.; or at the London and Westminster Bank | 
(Eastern Branch), No. 150, Whitechapel, E. 


Annual Subseription .. its 
Life Governorship .. ee . 10 100 
Ditto fora Lady... -. 5 50 


18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
UNCAN’S (REV. WILLIAM, M.A.s NEW UEBBEW | 


GRAMMAR, upon a simple and easy plan, 
London: Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


In the month of Elljul ensuing will be published 


ALLENTINE’S EDITION of the (PROPI- ; 
TIATORY PRAYERS), to which is added Prayers for | 
#2 “NBD OF and NN the Morning Service, with a new Eng- 
lish translation by David Asher, Ph, Dr., Author of ** Outlines of 
the Jewish Religion,” and translator ¢f Dr. Budinger’s “ Way of 
Faith,” &c.,&c. Price to Subscribers to ncn Subscribers 6s, 
The above will be uniform with the Pentateuch, Festival, and 
other prayers already issued by the same publisher, and which have 
outed such a reputation that have noted thet the best works 
ever issued from the Anglo-Jewish press. Prespectuses to be had 
free on application at 34, ALFKED STREET, BEDFORD- 
SQUARE, W.C. Subscribers’ names received as above. 
ow ready, the new MM? for two years, 5627-28, 1806-67-68. 


Price 6d, 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Uflice, 11, Castle-street. 
EWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Four 
Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super- 

vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 
Price, Hebrew and English, each volume 15s., English alone, 6s 6d. 
Sent by post, Hebrew and English, lds, 1()d., and English alone, 7s. 
Now Ready, Bound ia Roan, price 5s , 
THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A, BENISCH, 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. 

At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; sclool edition, ls, bd. 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 

Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea and 
Several] other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English. Price 5s. 
O LECTURES on the LIFE and WRITINGS of MAI- 

MONIDES. By DrA.Beniscu Price 2s. 
THE QUESTION. AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUSBAISM and 
and Israel's Mission, By Dr. A. Benisch 

. Price 6d. 

THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. MCAUL’S “OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDIASM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate 


| tute condition of his widow and children, will elicit a liberal 


THE NEW BOROUGH SYNAGOGUE AND SCHOOLS, 


Wardens Committee, in tendering their Thanks to 
e numerous donors for so kindly responding to their Appeal, 
beg to annonnce the following =a received since last publica- 
tion: snd regret to state ‘hat the amount subscribed is still con- 
siderably deficient ot the sum required. 


Amount already advertised .. ee £2670 30 
Per Rarnett Meyers, Esq, 
Gabriel B. Worms, Esq. & 5 0 
er Mark Davis, 

Lewis Brodziak . Sydney, N.S.W... 48 8 0 

£3 3 0 

Collected by Miss Marcuson. 

Thomas Weir, Esq... ** ** ** ** £1 1 0 
Sundry Donations ** l 0 

£2 3 0 

Total ‘ 


. ee £2680 14 0 
Further Donations will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by the Wardens and Treasurers; by 
H, P. COHEN, Hon. See., 
32, Lower Kennington-lane; and by 
P. ORNSTIEN, Secretary, 
2, Baker-street, Chryssell-road, North Brixton. 


BOARD OF GUARDIANS FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE JEWISH POOR. 
T a MEETING of the Board. snecially convened, held 
at the Great Srnagogue Chambers, on Thursday, the 25th 
ult., EF. ALEX, Esq., President, in the Chair; 
It was resolved unanimously. 

1. “*That this Beard desires to record its deep sense of the 
serions loss it has sustained in the death of ita late Clerk, Mr, 
Jacob Loewenthal, who has been in its employment since its 
foundation, and whose agsidnitv, industry, and zeal had earned for 
him the respect, confideace, and good will of his employers; while 
his patience, temper, and kindness had endeared him to the poor,” 

2. “ Fhat this Board offers to his widow and family the expres- 
sion of its sincere sympathy at the loss they have experienced,” 

3. “That the Board has learned with pleasure that some of i's 
members propose to form themselves into a Committee, with the 
view of making s»me provision for the bereaved widow and chil- 
dren, who are left entirely destitute ; and earnestly trusts that the 
recollection of Mr. Loewenthal’s great exertions to serve the cause 
of charity may weigh with the community in inducing a liberal 
response to the appeal which the Committee will nrake to them.” 

4. “That with the view of initiating a public subscription; the 
Board subscribes from its fauds the «nm of filty pounds.” 

LIONEL L. COHEN, Hon. Bec. 

55, Devonshire-square, Bishopszate, N.E., July 31, 5626—1866. 


LOEWENTHAL FUND COMMITTEE, 
Samuel Montagu, Esq., Chairman, 60, Old Broad-street, 
E. Alex, Esq., 53, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 
l.ionel L. Cohen, Esq., 23, Throgmorton-street. 
Henry A. Isaacs, Esq., 3, 8t. James's place, Aldgate. | 
Moses Levy, Esq., Park-square, 

Maurice Moses, Cannon-street. 

N.M. De Rothschil’; Esq... M.P., New court. 

Dr. Asher, How. Sev., 10, Bernard-street, Russell-square. 

The above gentlemen have formed themselves ioto a Committee 
with the view of making provision for the widow— far advanced in 
piegnancy—and orphans of the late Mr. Jacob Loewenthal. 

Mr, Loewenthal was a fa.thful public servant, whose aim was 
conscientiously to falfil his ardaous trust; and it is co be feared 
that over-application to hisduty weakened his constitution and left 
him unable to resis: the disease of which he died, The Committee 
earnestly appeal to the community to aid them in their under- 
taking, and trust that the recollection of the great exertions made 
by the late Mr. Loewenthal on behalf of the poer, and the desti- 


response, The Board of Guardians has signified its approval of 

the proposed. subscription, and its appreciation of Mr. Loewen- 

tha\’s services, by a donation of fifty pounds from its funds, 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by any of the_above- 


named Committee. 
A. ASHER, M.D., Hon. Sec. 

The following Subscriptions have alreacy been received : 
Rev. Dr. N. M. Adler, Mrs. F. Goldsmid .. 

Chief Rabbi .. £2 20} Abraham Mocatta, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the Emanuel Mocatta, Esq. 

Lord Mayor .. & 5 Miss Esther Mocatta .. 
The poard of Guardians 50 0 0 
Messrs. N. M. de Roti- 

schild andSons ., 50 00 
Baroness Meyer de 

Rothschild .. 
E. Alex, Esq. ..  .. 10 00 
Lionel L. Uohen, Esq. 15 15 0 
Jacob Waley, Esq. .. 15 150 
Semuel Montagu, Esq 15 15 0 
Moses Levy, Esq. .. 10 00 
Maurice Moses, Esq... 10 O 
D. Mocatta, Esq. .. 25 0 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 0 
Sir F. H. Goldsmia. 


LFRED JgACOBS and 
t\. WATCH and GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


E: 
Alfred L. ea. 
Messrs. Seligman Bros. v 
E. A. Franklin, Esq... 
Henry A. Isaacs, a. 
I, A. Boss, “4 
Louis Cohen, Esq. .. 
Charlies Samuel, Esq.. 
Daniel C. Stiebel, Esq.. 
L. M. Rothschild, 
Saml. Stiebel, Esq. .. 
Sol. Schloss, Esq. 
Alg. E. Sydney, Esq.. 


0 
0 
0 


have REMOVED from 31, Jewry-street, to 18, CROSS-STREET, 

HATTON GARDEN. 

JYUILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS are BEST and 

CHEAPEST.—8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 

ONDON, E.C.—Stron g Black Teas, Is. 6d., 2s., 28. 6d., 38. to 
$s. 44. Most delicious Black Tea now ouly 3s. 6d. 

The Richest, Strongest, Choicest Black Tea the world produces, 4s. 
A price-current post free. Forty Shi‘lings’ worth carriage free to 
any Kaiiway Station or Market fown in England, 

Observe! PHILLIPS and Co. have no agents, 
Nor any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


— 


YLARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, at 12s, pe- 

dozen, £5 ics. per half-hhd. or £10 per hhd., duty paid. 

This wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, and | 
of sufficient body .o improve by keeping. __ 

Hhas, and half-hhds delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample bottles torwarded where required, or the wine 
may be seen at the Cellars. . 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 95, Holborn Hill, and 145, New 
Bond-street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


in the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr. 
Beniscu. 1858. Price 4d. 
To be had at the Jewish Chronivie office, price 5s. 
SHOP COLENSO’s UBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua (contained in part 1) CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
Reprinted from the “ Jewish Chronicie.” 
ADLEY’S HOTEL and TAVERN, First Class, opposite 
) the Ludgate Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
way, Blackfriais. The Tavern has been entirely redecorated 
@ neworchestra constructed in the Bal! Room, and now forms 
€ most complete suite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable 
ners, Meetings, &c. The (being most centrally situ 
) combines comfort with economy, superior to most Hotels of | 
'selass, N.B. A Jewish Cook employed. 


complete with ta 
4 ald 
moderately quick. 


\LARKT on DRAUGHT, of the excellent vintage of 1864 
at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon and six-gallon casks, each 


and vent-peg. 
The wine sho place and theZconsumption be 


| HOSPITAL, July 3), 


utmost that their pu 


supplied 


parties, the grea 
in which Mrs. 3. 
xinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured op Mrs. 


Son's own to equai them. 


H. BE. FEARON and SON, 04, Holborn Hill, and 145, 


be kept in a cool 
New 
Bond-street; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


$66.—CONTR 
for the CHOLERA WARD ees 


The acknowledges, with the v 
the House Committee, the receipt of the 
resulting from recent letters in the “ Times’ 


Bank of England Note Allan Morrison Pr £100 00 
J.B.Capel .. ee 5 Swan and 100 006 
10 James Carthew Quick 
Walter B. Riddell .. 5 (annual) lg 0 
Edward Ind ** 25 J. Charles es oe 0 
W. Ratray .. 00) Mark Wm.Haner .. 10 100 
Mrs. Ratray .. 5 0} Samuel Strong 
Edward Fownes 5 50) Neilland Waugh .. 109 100 
James Lee ** * 10 10 0 Mia. Elizth. J. Pedley 2 0 0 
Lady Moore .. 10 0 6} Robert Hodson.. 
Myer Salaman .. 1 10] Prames and Carr 
wd, J.Gardiner .. 2 Joseph Sim 10 00 
Proprietor of the Ele- Mrs. Marchuont .. 2 00 
phant and Castle, W. T. M. 
Newington Butts .. 10 Horatio J.Lucas .. 15150 
Miss Druce.. 5 Reginald W. Smith .. 
Mrs. George Coope .. 5 50) [Isaac Spratt -.. 1 10 
George Veughan . 8219 J, Woodhonse 
Thomas Tilson 100 Lofty, Potterand Son.. 10 60 
Mrs, Hewlant ... -» 3 00] Wood, Fietd, ani Han. 
Jas. Goddard, jan. .. 10100] bury .. - - 31100 
P, S. Mitchell .. Assur H. Moses oo § 
Robert Christian -- & 50) Alfred Waterhouse .. 5 00 
George Maddox -- 3 80) Miss K. Waterhouse .. 5 00 
ae 10 0| Theodore Waterhouse... 2 00 
F. Hoare Colt.. -» 2 20] Edwin Waterhouse 5 00 
Alfred S. Lawson .. 5 .. be 5 OO 
Christopher Walton .. 10 10 0} Geo. Copeland Capper 5 50 
Wm. A Jones, Esq. .. 5 3 0] BR. Byron 118 
Boyd .. 21 A.P.Charrington .. 5 00 
James P, Leech lo OO 
Arthur Pearce . -» 31:10 0) A. Lister as 
W.8.Louch .. -- 10 0 0| EarlofCarnarvon .. 10 00 
Maitman Shaw.. © Countess of Carnarvon 2 00 
Sir Wm. J, Alexander.. 10 10 0| H. A. 8. (Bermondsey) 1 5 0 
10 0 M re l 00 
W. M. Rayden.. 10] Wm, Cotesworth O00 
G. Reid -- 1 Mrs. Wm. Cotesworth 5 00 
31 10 0| MissDowson 10 O00 
é< 1 Sheldon Purling .. 2 00 
H. Wedgwood .. 5 00] E. Davis and Co. 38 80 
Samuel Harris.. 2 0} Rev.-T. J. Rowsell .. 3 30 
G.F. Smith .. and Mrs. R. 
Mrs. s. Tremenheere 2 00 0 0 
Dr. R. P. Cotton . & 09. 
.-. 1 10] Haro'd Barkwcrth .. 3 239 
C, Cock and ‘iattcrsall 5 5 R. Spencer Stanhope... 23 00 
Mrs. George Sturge .. 3110 0/D.P. .. 
Spurling .. 2 20} Deanof St. Pauls 06 
Mrs. Prentice .. . 10 Francis J. Sills.. 
Heury Ww. Peek 105 0 0 Ww. 10 0 0 
Ri & 5 Friend -- 100 00 
G. R. 5 00 RK. M. ** “* 10 0 
8. C. .. 10 00] W. H. Haines .. co 3.06 
Francis E, Fox.. .. Edwd, R. Northey .. 10 006 
Lady Gray... 5 Dowager Lady Wen- 
Mrs. George Gibbs .. 100; lock ,. 00 
Walter R. Cassels .. 10 00) Mrs, PascoeGrenfell. 1 @6 
Miss Close U O| Miss Lascelles .. - 10 090 
Hon. Miss Eden eo 1 1 O| Miss ©. Pole Carew .. 10 00 
Wa & OO} Mrs. Anne Barrett .. 5 
Duchess of Montrose... 5 © John Pryer 
H. T. Saimon .. 2:00, 0.8. King .. & 69 
A Tradesman of Bays- Mrs, Foyster 
Water .. - oe 6 0| Rev. W. Tilson Marsh 2 0 6 
Miss Aun H. Erskine... & 5 0 | Ditto (annual) .. 
le 06] Ward, Sturt, and 
Miss Hagen 19 Q Shar oe 5 5 0 
E. Fletcher 1 10] Ditto (annual).. 
Henry K, Bradford .. 3 Paine .. 2 286 
Captain Willis 5 00/8.C. Hargreaves .. 2 20 
Charles Malton .. 8 OU H. S. Fitter ** 10 6 
Sir ‘Thomas Whichcote, Vhos. Stilwell .. 69 
Bart, ** 0 0 8. ee ee 0 
Mrs. Domyile .. -- 5 00|N. M Rothschild and 
Joseph Somes .. - 1010 Sons 00 
Mrs. Joseph Somes .. 10100] Baron Ferdinand de 
Wm. Ellice .. 20 00} Rothschild .. .. 10 00 
F. M.iC.. ** l 0 0 Baroness de ths- 
brs, Hume ee * 5 00 ebild ee ee ee 19 0 0 
W.H.Cullingford .. 10 10 0} Charrington, Head, and 
AJewof Small Means 100/ Co .. 08 


By order of the House © ommittee, 
WM. J. NIXON, Secretary. 
Further contributions are reapecifully requested. Post-o 
orders and cheques may be drawn in favour of Wm, J. Nixon, and 


crossed Robarts, Lubbock, aud Co. 


ISRAELITISH INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mdlles. SLOCH. 

Paris, Rue pera Toun, 24—26 (Quantigs Dz Passyr). 
HIS establishment, situated in one of the best localities in 
Paris, offers all comforts of a home, auswe ing all just ex- 
pec.atiens. The building is large and eommodious, having well 
ventilated class and sleepimg rooms, which leave nothing to wish 
for either for convenience or health, A large and beautiful garden 
effers a mestsuitable ground for recreation. The vicinity of the 
Bois de Boulogue and the Champs-Elysés offer to the puptis 
charming walks, 
The course of instruction comprises all branches which are 
indispensable for well-educated young ladies called to occupy a 
distinguished rank n society, The principals—deaghters of the 
chief editor of the “ Univers Israelite"—exert themselves tv the 
ils, by tne solid education received and the 
cultivation of the feelings or all that is good and beautiful, should 
reflect honour on the Israelitish name,aud worthily perpetuate the 

holy and glorious traditions of Judaism. 
A detailed prospectus will be forwarded to any person who, ina 


paid-for letter, may apply for it. 


\{ BS. 8. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC- 
TIONERS, No, 39, Middiesex-street, Aldgate.—Ail kinds 
of French, Italiaa, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
On all public occasions, weddings and private 
vest satisfaction has been expressed at the manve 
and Son have served the entertainments. Al 
Silvet and 


or Dlanc-mang es. 
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_ ties to the houses of refuge opened by the conversionists, 


| ig Derenbourg, 
‘ing in the vets of his father, a distinguished 


‘Roman Catholic Archbishop Manning, much commented 


CHOLERA AMONG THE Wis 
TO THE of THe JEWS CHRONICLE.» 
=Srn,—We beg to forward you a cheque for £5 5s.* for 
the Board 
ised by them in consequence of the apprehended 
of ‘the cholera amongst ns. Our apology for 
troubling you in this instance (instead of writing direct to 
the Board) is in the hope that our exam 
promptly followed by others ; and as it is a matter in 
which publicity amongst the community is easily gained by 
the columns of your journal, we trust that the liberty we 
have taken may be excused by you. It is possible that 
under Divine Providence the epidemic may pass off. We 
think, however, that the hands of the Board of Guardians 
should be strengthened in the present emergency. We 
wish it to be distinctly understood that this small sum is 
to be applied specially for the porposes that we send it, 
Again offering 


our excuses for occupying your space, 
we are, your obedient servants, 


P. ann S, Bryrvs. 
17, Old Burlington-street, Bond-street, S.W., London. 
July 29, 1866. 
® The cheque bas come to hand.—Ep. J. C. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Srm,—An appeal made by the Rev. Mv, Green, on last 
Saturday, at the Portland Street Synagogue, for contribu- 
tions to be placed at the disposal of the Board of Guardi- 
ans for the relief of our needy brethren, in order with the 
help of God to prevent the spread of cholera, induces me 
to address these few lines to you, 

I would suggest that a committee be formed, and a 
voluntary staff of active men appointed to call on all the 
Jewish families in their districts to collect weekly sub- 
scriptions, of ever such small amounts, but which in the 
segreene would form a handsome sum for immediate use. 

on my part will gladly contribute a small weekly 
yment, and, if necessary, be one of the collecting men 
In my district. | 

I have no doubt, if the idea is carried out, that every 
Jewish family will subscribe towards it, which subscrip- 
tions should be advertised in your paper. I beg to en-’ 
close my card, and remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

West Enp. 


TO THE EDITOR OF -THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Srr,—Mr. and Mrs. Goldhill and family, of No. 17, 
Hourdsditch, are much surprised at the paragraph which 
they have just seen in your journal of this day, mention. 
ing the name of Goldhill, who died on the 25th inst., in 
connection with an appeal for charity. They think the 
advertisement of the death sent for insertion would have 
been sufficient to have given necessary publicity, and that 
your remarks are likely to mislead their friends. They 
therefore trust you will insert this as soon es possible, and 
oblige.—July 27th, 1866, | 


(Aseribing as we do the foregoing remarks to over-sensi- 
tiveness—pardonable, and even laudable, under existing cir- 
cumstances—we give them insertion, although they do not 
appear to us justified by the paragraph to which they refer. 
—Ep, Js C.) 


THE “HOMES” OF THE CONVER- 
SIONISTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,— You have in your last spoken out your mind 
on the ‘‘ homes.” asylums, schools, and other similar 
institutions of the conversionists, established for the 
sole purpose of bribing starving Jews out of their faith. 
The perusal of the article, “ Report of the Conversion- 
ists,” reminded me of the pastoral lately issued by the 


upon at the time. In this pastoral the prelate casti- 
gates the intolerance of those Protestants who avail 
themselves of the system of workhouses, ia order to 
@ducate Roman Catholic children received in them in 
the Protestant faith. A portion of this pastoral is so 
applicable to the ease of Jews, driven by their necessi- 


that I copy it for you :— 

It is no answer to say they would not be there if their parents 
did not consent. Their parents do not consent. Every Catholic 
father and mother, unless they be sordid, and sell their souls, 
object with all their heart and strength to the perversion of their 
child. Hunger, thirst, and nakedness drive them to the work- 
house, and their helplessnéss may give way under the temptations 
of meat and drink and warmth, for witch their children cry 
around them. They hope to keep their children from starvation 
in the trust that God will keep them from perversion. There is 
no consent in this, nor in the apathy of a man who is faint with 


of Guardians in aid of any fund that may be 


may be 


1 JEWISH 


|) © JEWISH 


meinorable day in the modern history of the Holy City. 
The consular body appeared o’clock in the morning 
in my residence ; thence we set out traversing a large 
portion of the city, to the astonishment of the native. po- 
| iomy ulitif we reached the house which was soon to 

the name of the Mayer Rothschild Hospital of Je- 
rosalem. As we drew nearer the place go the crowd 
became denser, and louder in the expression of blessings. 
Arrived at the gate, which bore » triple inscription in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and French, expressive of the destina- 
tion of the house, we were received by the rabbis and 
representatives of the several communities. ‘he court, 
which was rather spacious, in which the so'emnity was 
celebrated, and whence the western wall of the ancient 
temple could be seen, contained about 500 persons ; but 
outside the whole Jewish population was ranged. 

After a few words of welcome addressed by me to the 
representatives of the Great Powers, the pupils of the 
Talmud Torah school recited some suitable Psalms ; 
afterwards came a discouree, in which I expressed the 
sentiment with which my heart at that moment over- 
flowed—that of hope that the house devoted to the relie! 
of human suffering would become for the Israelitish 
population the first institution by which the ancient time 
would be joined ‘o the modern. A feeling of general 
satisfaction was reflected in every face at seeing in so short 
a time an organisation sprieg up among those who were 
in the hahit of living, as it vere, in anareby, and without 
anything that is calied a rule. A minute inspection of 
the ins’itution followed, and elicited loud praises. Nearly 
twelve years have since passed ; thousands of patients 
have in the interval found aid and a mitigation of their 
sufferings in this house, while others have beer: completely 
cured, But all have found a helping band, a word of 
compassion, and an example of order and cleanliness. 
Other institutions have since been grouped around this 
first foundation, which will remain, it is our firm convic- 
tion, the commencement of a new era for Jerusalem. 

The few days which I had still to pass in the Holy City 
were employed in organising a course of instruction for 
apprentices, in visiting Bethlehem, where the priests of 
the monastery desired me to examine their school, and 
taking leave of the Pasha as well as of the administrative 
and consular authorities of the city. M. Erlanger and 
self at last quitted the city, our hearts being full of all 
that we had seen and experienced, and the desire was 
strong upon os to use every effort possible in order to se- 
cong the gratifying movement which we had the happiness 
of ushering in. The whole day we talked over the 
extraorcinary history of Jerusalem and the people whose 
capital it was, On the anniversary day of the destruc: 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem we arrived again at Alex- 
andria, where we embarked for Constantinople, which we 
reached in safety on August 11. Here I was received by 
the Jamented Baron Bruck, then Austrian ambassador in 
Turkey, and I spent the Sunday and Monday with him in 
his residence at Bujakdere on the Bosphorus, in order to 
obtain from the Sultan everything that appeared necessary 
for the advancement of the Jewish cause, which had the 
good fortune of finding in this personage an ardent friend. 
This favour seemed to us necessary on the eve of the 
Crimean war, when the presence of the allied armies on 
Turkish ground let people foresee the treaty of peace that 
must result from this expedition, and which must bring 
about important modifications in the relation between the 
Porte and its non-Mahometan subjects. The Greeks, 
Catholice, and Protestants had natural protectors in the 
Powers parties to the treaty ; but where could our coreli- 
gionists find defenders ardent enough efficiently to oppose 
the unfriendly sentiments of some government which would 
not have liked to see the Jews ‘igure in a public document 
ona par with the Christian sects? This idea greatly 
occupied me during my journey, but I did not venture to 
speak of it to anybody. I expected a favourable result 
from a personal interview with the Sultan, I neglected 
nothing in order to obtain from the most influential Isra- 
elites the necessary co-operation, especially of a moral 
nature, in order to establish a boys’ school, which might 
raise the very numerous popu'ation of this city from an 
abasement which dated from no distant period. Thirty 
years before, in the first years of the reign of Sultan 
Mahomed, Jews were found everywhere in the adminis- 
tration, and engaged in the principal governmental tran- 
sactions. A calamity which befel the powerful family 


hunger in the midst of hungry children. To take advantage of 
such a man is cruelty ; to tempt him to wrong his own children 
is ay «Oe added to cruelty. It is to use him as the instrument 
to rob his own children of the right which God has given them as 
theirown, Neither father nor mother has authority to do this. 
Phey have no power to disinherit the children of God—yet year 
by year this cruel and sinful robbery of our poor little ones is 
perpet:ated. 

In an article in the “ Times,” commenting upon this 
pastoral, the jeading journal remarked: “ Nobody here 
wishes to make public charity the means of religious 
*seductions,’ or to induce the hungry to sell the souls 
birthright.” And further on, “We may venture to 
inform foreigners that the entire public opinion of this’ 
country is in favour of religious liberty, and that a con- 
version by an appeal to hxnger is about the greatest of 
atrocities in an Englishman’s eyes.” Can a character 
of this kind be ascribed to Englishmen, while thousands 
of them support ‘“‘ homes,” established under various 
disguises, for the scle purpose of effecting conversions 
among Jews “* by appeal to hunger ” ? | 


1 am, dear sir, your truly, yaw? 
Anti-H umsve. 


Sor 
Gorrmeuen—A Prue Essay.—For the first time 
has a Frenchman gained a prize at a German univer- 
sity. The prizeman tsa young coreligionist of Paris, 
M, an orientalist, who is tread- 


Kharmonah and schools established at Constantinople for 
Christians of several sects, placed the Greeks in the fore- 
ground, next the Armenians, who now discharged func- 
tions formerly exclusively in the hands of the Jews, 
faithfully attached to the Porte. The Porte had ’benevo- 
lently offered, during the centuries of persecution in Spain 
and other parts of Europe, a refuge to the Jews, who 
brought to their new country trade and commercial inter- 
course with other countries. ‘The Austrian embassy and 
consulate, whick included a large number of subjects 
among the Israelitish population of Constantinople, most 


| cordially co-operated in facilitating the first organisation 


of a scholastic establishment, although the instruction was 
to be given in French. An interview at the consulate 
with the most influential Israelites, at whose head was 
the chief of the Camondo family, an old man as respected 
‘as benevolent, laid the earliest foundation ; and after a 
discourse delivered at the synagogue of G:lata I conceived 
a strong hope of success. I took upon myself to des. 


| patch immediately after my return a teacher sufficiently 


capable and energetic to set in motion this organisation in 
conformity with the indications given. 

M. Schreiner, first dragoman, at present consul general 
of Egypt, was obliging enough to accompany me to all 
important personages—to the Grand Vizier, Mehemed 
Keprelsi Pasha, who formerly had been Pasha of Jerusa- 
lem, as well as ‘to Reshid Pasha, Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, whose son, Ghalib Pasha, bad married a daugh. 
jter of the Sultan. Nor did we neglect the ex-Grand 


| Viziors, 


The morning of the new mocn of Ab has bécome a 
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“who sooner or latermight again be placed a 
helm ‘of affairs in the midst of the had an ton 
which, in the complicated state of Ottoman allairs, might 

It wasin a greatly agitated state of mind that I awaited 
the Imperial audience. A courier despatched in the night 
from Bujakdere aroused me in the night of Saturday to 
invite me’ to répair very early in the morning to tho 
summer residen¢e of the ambassador, whence M. Scbhrei. 
ner conducted me to the palace of Tsheragen Serai, on 
the Bosphorus, in order to present me to Abd-ul- Medjid, 

At the appointed hour we were in the palace, which 
at that time was still inhabited by the Sultan, and where 
‘he had received Prince Menchikoff a few months previ- 
ously, Everything in this dwelling is enveloped in pro. 
found silence and mystery; neither noise nor voice igs 
heard, and suddenly one finds himself in the presence of 
the Emperor—a title which the Sultans highly cherish, 
especially mow. Having thanked the Sultan for the 
kindness with which he granted me the audience, I took 
eare to acquaint hinr with the situation of the Jews of 
Jerusalem and what I had been able to do for the inha- 
bitants. The Sul‘an, on his part, thanked me, and said: 
‘* Thou art very happy to have been able to see this city, — 
which I so much desired to visit.” We at last :ame to 
the principal object of this audience, from which I hoped 
so much. I said: ** Thy paternal heart, so benevolent 
to nll thy subjects, will no doubt now grant many mghts 
and privileges to those who do not yet enjoy them,” 
Whether the Sultan unders ood my hint, or had been 
prepared by the Grand Vizier, to whom I had expressed 
some apprehensions in reference’ to the terms that might 
be ewployed in the treaty, he had the kindness immedi. 
ately to reply: ‘* My beart knows ao*difference between 
the rayas (non-Mussulman subjects) of my empire. All 
rights and privileges, whatever their names, will always 
be accorded to all rayas ;” and he repeated the same 
words, “* without the least distinction.” [ vehemently 
thanke : him for his kindness, and when, later, the treaty 
of peace was concluded at Paris, the Porte remained firm, 
and would only admit the term rayas, despite the opposi- 
tion of several governments, who wished to see the word 
Christian inserted. It is, consequently, now established 
that whatever right any European government obtains 
for ics subjects on Turkish ground the Jews will share in 
it, being comprised in the designation rayas. 

I had not sufficient time to return to Pera, where I had 
my lodgings; but remaining at Pera, [ embarked on 
August 2i, and where | received the following farewell 
lever from the Austrian ambassador, the same who at a 
later period in so sad & manuer closed his brilliant career, 

**Bujakdere, August 21, 1859. 

“Very honoured sir,—It is only at this moment that 
your esteemed letter of yesterday reached me; I am ex- 
ceedingly gratified to see that your activity has given rise, 
here as well as elsewhere, to a number of institutions the. 
object of which is to ameliorate the situation of your coe 
religionists in this country. So far as 1 am concerned, it 
will always afford mg particular pleasure to support your 
efforts. Return soon, that the seed which you have 
scattered may not wither, but, on the contrary, may take 
rootand thrive. A bappy voyage to you. Yours, Bruck.” 

Within eight days I reached Vienna, where I was 
received once more by the L:mperor of Austria, who was 
desirous of learning the details of the different interviews 
I had, and the situation of the countries which I had 
visited. I had the happiness of seeing once more my 
tuother attending divine service on Sabbath at the syma- 
gogue of Vienna, and listening to the few words in whic) 
I communicated to this beloved congregation the happy 
result of my feeble efforts. A Veriiable euthusiasm re- 
ceived my discourse, and some time afcerwards the 
celebrated poet Frankel, secretary ot the community, 
repaired in the aame of Madam Herz to Jerusalem, in 
order to establish there, at the expeuse of this generous 
lady, an institution for young boys, the future of which is 
assured, 

Iv. all cities through which I passed, before returning 
to Paris, at Prague as well as at Leipzig and Frankfort, 
I wet with the sincerest and most active sympathy. But 
no happisess is complete on this earth; sorrow is always 
to follow in the track of joy. Before the religious year 
closed it was my lot to restore to the dust the youngest 
boy, six months old, whom God had given me, May he 
rest in peace, as bis name, Shalom, indicates, 

) (To be continued). 


Bakau.—MurpeErous Riors.—Bakau is a town in 
Moldavia at some distance from Jassy, and the seat of a 
Jewish congregation. Unlike the Prefect of Jassy, Gre» 
gory Sturdza, who with great energy suppressed the riot 
against the Jews, the head of the police at Bakau insti- 
gated the populace against them, referring to the impunity 
with which atrocities are being perpetrated against them, 
The consequence was, that in the night between the 17th 
and 18th ult. a mob, armed with ail kinds of improvised 
weapons, threw itself upon the streets inhabited by the 
Jews, committing excesses of the worst kind, without 
being checked by the authorities. ‘The house of an Israe. 
elite was invaded, and the proprietor and two females, both 
Jewesses, murdered. When the husband of one of them 
entered the rodm and saw the corpse of his wife, he 
fainted, and in this state fell upon the corpse. Forthwith 
he was laid hold of by the sapient police and thrown into 
: prison, because his clothes were stained with blood. After 
this, of course, it is clear that the husband must have 
been the murderer of his wife. Many Jewish families have 
fled, for there is no safety for them in their homes. 
To JupAisM.—On Sunday, 
June 3rd, the wife of Mr. D. Kusel, a member of the 
sect of the Methodists, solemnly entered the comma~ 
nity of the Jewish church, Previous to her admuis- 
sion she underwent a public religious examination m 
which the convert showed how thoroughly she had 
herself for the momentous step | 
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~q, LECTURE ON THE SOURCE OF 

CIVILISATION.* 

The principal objeet of this lecture is to combat the 

jon that Christianity isthe chief source of civilisation. 
For this purpose the author shows how far civilisation 
had advanced in pre-Christian times in ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome ; its retrogression in these countries 
after the establishment of Christianity; its complete 
obseoration during the middle «ges, simultaneously 
with its rise and brilliancy, for a time at least, among 
the Mahometans; and its revival in comparatively 
modern time—not in consequence of, but despite Chris- 
tianity. To show the fanaticism, superstition, and 
ignorance of meidigval Christianity, he refers to the 
terrible religious persecution to which the middle ages 
ve rise, and the chief, although not sole, victims of 
which were the Jews. “ Yes,” he exclaims :— 

The spirit of Christian intolerance has been growing to such 
a degree, that it engendered even among the different Chris. 
_ tian sects the most formidable religious wars with all heinous 
crimes. From 772—803 the emperor Char'es the Great, per- 
secuted the Saxons furiously. 

He drove them by thousands into the rivers in order to be 
baptized. 4500 prisoners refusing to become Christians he 
ordered to be slaughtered at once, and forced their commander, 
Wittekind, to be baptized and to embrace Christianity. 

Inthe 11th century all the Christians who were eonsidered 
as heretics were burnt alive ag Manichees, and a great many 
Jews were either converted by force or cruelly murdered. 

In the 12th century Count Emich, of Leiningen, and Arch- 
bishop Ruthard, of Mainz, committed horrible massacres among 
the Jews on the Rhine; because some Monks pretended to 
have found upon the grave of Jesus a letter from heaven in 
which the conversion of Jews wag demanded in definite terms. 

In the 13th certury Pope-4nnocent the III, and Gregory 
TX. founded the f bie inquisition, the court of condem- 
nation of intellectual freedom, and the Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, the houuds of the Lord, or Jacobins, and the Carmelites 
became the terror of the free thinking Christians and of the 
Jews, The great German poet, Haller, remarks with just in- 
dignation: 

“Cruel tyrant, cursed rage of fanatics, 

Glowing always wild against heretics, 
Thon didst not rise out of Cerberus foam 
Which vents in hell’s solitary gloom, 
No! Thou art born of the sainted breast, 
And thy parent is priest’s boiling chest. 

Speaking but of love with pious care, 

Aad yet showing fury everywhere. 

Ere a Pope a sovereign became 
And a man assumed God’s holy name, 

A!l who did not go the priesthood’s path, 

Were made victims of their fiendish wrath. 
Who had drowned with blood the ground of Tou- 
louse 

The poet alludes here to the atrocious actions of the inqui- 
sition established at Toulouse 1229, which ordered all heretics 
to be buried alive. 

1484 an Inquisition was introduced in Spain which, up to 
the year 1808, offered up to God 343,000 innocent human 
creatures as sacrifices, by which this pretended pious institution 
tortured and murdered the bravest men. 

And besides these cruelties generally committed, how shock- 
ing Was the fatal destiny of millions of poor Jews in the Chris- 
tianempires! A lamb among seventy wolves, as Jewish bards 
bitterly lament in their elegies. . 

The Jews, who have been commanded in the Pentateuch, 
(Ley, xix: 34,) to love the stranger like themselves, without 
any distinction of nation or creed, and have never flinched 
from their duty ; the Jews who watched with scrupulous care 
and anxiety over the most holy human records, and their only 
crime was the be ief in a primitive cause, namely in one God, 
were hated, despised, plundered and murdered cruelly every- 
where. 

_ Instead of pitying such anoble people, which were spread 
over the whole world, and having compassion on them, sup. 
porting the weak and protecting them against violence, rob- 
bery and spoliation, they preferrad to treat them with inhuman 
and unjust severity, and to oppress them with heavy, exorbi- 
tant taxes. 

The only relief they offered them was either to take the cross 
or to die shamefully. 

“And, indeed, there has been no public or natural calamity 
which bas not been attributed te the unfortunate Jews. 

Thus, for instance, maintained the Pope 1569, that on ac- 
count of the Jews an earthquake happened in Ferrara in Ita- 
ly, although the Dake well remarked, that he can hardly be- 
lieve it; because 12 Christian Churches fell into ruins at that 
time, and not one Jewish Synagogue. — 

I could write volumes on this subject, how the Jews have 
been wilfully misrepresented, nicknamed and disgraced by the 
clergy, to disseminate and to nourish a hatred against them 
among their Christian brethren, and to raise persecution 
against this unhappy but meritorious and innocent people: I 
will, however. says the philosopher, restrict myself to the only 
fact how Christians have treated their own brethren in faith. 

1572 thirty thousand Protestants, or Huguenots, so called as 
&nickname, because they were Only allowed to hold Divine 
services at night, like a certain spectre Ilugo, were eruelly 
massacred in all the provinces of France, and this action was 
considered as a work of Christian piety. 

This terrible slaughter lasted 30 days. 

It is generally known under the name Bartholomew massa- 
cre, for which the Pope, the Holy Father of the Catholics, 
proclaimed a year of jubilee. 

And having referred toa number of other horrors 
perpetrated in the name of religion in comparatively 
modern times, and even in humane and Protestant 
England, he exclaims, “ Indeed, not humanity, en- 
lightenment, culture, and administration, but blind fana- 
licism followed everywhere the footsteps of Chris- 
Hanity.” Now while agreeing with our author in the 
main, that modern European civilisotion is of pagan 
origin, and that it exists not through, bat despite 

hristianity, we yet believe that he has overdrawn the 

Picture of Jewish persecutions by Christianity; has 
represented the priesthood more culpable than it can 

tly be shown ‘o have been; and lastly, that he has 

t imperfectly succeeded in specifying the agents to 
Which mankind is indebted for modern civilisation. 

No doubt the persecutions of the Jews during the 
middle ages were horrible ; but they were nut the only 
body who experienced the cruelty of the time, Cruelty 

NS characteristic, and religious fanaticism its disease. 
| ~" Lecture om the Source of all Civil isation, 
- Tsidor Kalisch, D.D. Second edition, 
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did! Who bas not heard of the atrocities committed 
against the Albigenses? And what ean equal the fary 
against the unbappy Templars? There were, mozeover, 
whole classes selected by popular prejudice as objects of 
their abhorrence, and which were nearly as much op- 
pressed as the Jews. A French author has published a 
most interesting volume, under the title of “ Les Races 
Mandites” (the accursed races), which contains the sad, 
very sad history of those unfortunate classes which 
were nearly as much persecuted as the Jews. Nearly 
every country during the middie ages had such a class. 

True, priests were great persecutors of Israel. But 


jnotallofthem. Among them were Israel’s chief pro. 


tectors. Asa rule the higher clergy did not seek to 
exterminate them. This was also the case with the 


medizval priests. They certainly, probably without 
exception, wished to see Israel abased. They were 
firmly coavinced that it was un-Christian to place an 
unbeliever on a par with a believer, But they did not 
at all hold that it was a meritorious act to plunder and 
massacre the Jews. The various papal bulls condemna- 
tory of the accusation that the Jews required Christian 
blood for the due celebration of their Passover are well 
known ; but for the protection of St. Bernard all Jews 
of France and Germany would probably have been 
destroyed. 

Is it true that— 

Assoon as Christianity began spreading over the Roman 
Empire, all knowledge, arts, and sciences died away, and the 
development of civilization was retarded and checked. 

For all colleges and academics where the sciences wore 
taught by non-Christians were closed by force, and instead of 
studying the subjects, they commenced wrangling and quarrel. 
ing about mere expressions and words, and all sunk into bar- 
barity and extreme darkness. Such was the state of affairs 
until the 8th century, when Leo, the Isaurian, this farious 
iconoclast, threatened with banishment the last remnants of 
science and arts, 

His cruelty was so great that he burned at night twelve 
clergymen, who were his ecclesiastical counsellors, but did not 
participate in his abhorrence against images. 

Everything seemed consequentiv to contribute to the des- 
truction of science, and all the exertions of human spirit, 
from the whole antiquity in Egypt, Asia, Greece and Italy, 
would have teen lost altogether from civilization if a great 
many books had not escaped the banishment on account of 
having been partly preserved in monasteries and partly by the 
Arabians, who by their intercourse with the Jews and Greeks, 
became acquainted with scientific knowledge, and interested 
themselves indefatigably for calture, philosophy, medicine, 
and natura! history, and preserved thus the original works 
of the Greeks and Romans. , 

They established universities in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
especially in Cordova, in Spain, where the most eminent 
Greek works have been translated and studied, and promoted 
the sciences generally, so that their seats of learning have also 
been frequented by Christians. ? 

During that time when they restricted themselves in the’ 
Christian states tothe cloisters, where the most renowned 
Bishops condemned the study of the ancients, and did nothing 
else kat compose biographies of saints, collect legends, draw 
up a register of heretics, wrote excommunications and ana- 
themas, Yes, during that time it was judgedin Christian 
courts, not according to wise and just laws, but by orieals or 
so-called God's judgments; and, for instance, if the suspected 
person could plunge the bare arm to the elbow in boiling water 
without being hurt, or could walk barefoot and blindfolded 
over nine red hot ploughshares laid lengthwise of unequal 
distances, and escaped unhurt, or could conquer in duel, or 
could swallow the sanctified morsel without bursting, or could 
stay with stretched arms in the form of a cross the longest time, 
was argued innocent, because this was an evidence that God 
let such personsconquer. During the time,I say, when all 
these went on in the Christian Empire, the study of sciences, 
arts and literature, and the endeavours for the civilization of 
nations were to be found among the Mohammedans. 

Equally true it is, as our author shows by a number 
of examples, that every effort to promote civilisation was 
nipped in the bud by medizval Christianity, But for all 
this we cannot admit that it was exclusively the work 
of “a revival of the original classical works” in the 15th 
century ; for these works had been in existence before, 
and civilisation had not progressed in the Lower Empire 
where the language of the Greek classics was the ver- 
nacular, and where they were well known, read, and 
studied. The fact is a new civilisation had begun to 
spring up in Europe as soon as the Teutonic tribes, 
which overthrew the Roman empire, began to e:2ttle 
down, only its progress, owing to numerous obstacles, 
the chief of which, nodoubt, was ecclesiastical opposition, 
was so slow, that i@ was hardly perceptible, until in the 
15th century a concurrence of favourable circumstances 
gave it a powerful impetus, and greatly assisted it, first 
in checking, and finally fally conquering the obstacles 
placed in the way of civilisation by mediwval Chris- 
tianity. Ic is not our business to enumerate those 
favowrable circumstances, We will rather sketch the 
agencies which created modern civilisation, despite the 
efforts of Christianity to suppress it. 

The first of these, although of a negative character, 
is yet of great importance. It is the elimination from 
Christianity of all Jewish practices and, in fact, the 
whole Mosaic code. The strict observance of this code 
is, no doubt, necessary for the attainment of that special 
object for which it was given. Israel, as the custodian 
of a particular treasure, entrusted to it for the benefit of 
ali mankind, has to submit to special restrictions. But 
these restrictions, especially if taken in connection with 
the interpretations given them in subsequent ages, it 
must be admitted are by no means favourable to those 
experiments and that accumulation of observations which 


lie at the root of all civilisation. This agency, how- | 


ever, possesses only a negative value. It only cleared 
the.path for civilisation, but did not bring it on. The 
agencies which actually bestowed this inestimable boon 
upon Europe, where Christianity happens to preponde. 
rate, are in the first place the peculiar constitution of the 
Teutonic mind, We,caunot account for it, but yet it is a 
fact, the Teutonic mind is possessed by an inquisitive. 
ness and an aptitude to appreciate and appropriate to it. 


| self everything that is useful and worth imitating, such as’ 


Wee to those who did not believe exactly as the neneeee' 


|evinced by noother race ; and, what is as extraordinary, 


it has infused these preperties into the minds of all 
other nationalities which it has either absorbed or with 


which it has amalgamated. Nay, it may be said that — 


these nationalities exhibit these properties in the exact 
proportion to the amount of infused matter which they 
have received from the leavening sace. The north and 


east of Europe having least amalgamated with Teutonic | 


tribes, have to this day remained more stationary thaa 
the west, which at various times and in various forms 
received a much larger infusion from that stock; 
and it is further a fact that Germany itself has been 
marked by the greatest mental revol ition of moderna 


time—the Reformation—and that her inhabitants ate 


characterised above those of all other countries—~not 
always either to their credit or advantage—by an ex- 
traordinary readiness to imitate the custows and prac: 
tices of others, and by a marvellous keenness in dis- 
eerning their excellencies. 
that Earope is chiefly indebted for its advancement, 
Aod what greatly—incidentally, it is true—facilitated 


this progress is the circumstance that the sacred books 


of the religion adopted by this race were originally 
written in the languages of the two most civilised nations 
of antiquity. The study of Latin, and subsequently 
of Greek, became necessary to their priests—and the 
priesta among a!l rade nations were their scbolars— 
in order to understand these books, just as the Ulemas 
and the spiritual guides of the Mahometans, whether 
Turks or Hindoos, to this day learn Arabic in order to 
be able to read the Koran jn the original. A know. 
ledge of the classical languages, however slight, being 
thus preserved among the nations of Teutonic origin, 
the peculiar inquisi‘iveness of whichthey are possessed 
impelled them to read those other books constituting 
the so-called profane literature written in those lan- 
guages,.the contents of which, in consequence of the 
apprecia'ive powers of the same minds, could not fail 
profoundly to inflaence them, to unfold and develop all 
those germs of civilisation deposited in th‘s literatare. 
This, of course, was a slow process, bat it was a steady 
one, and it can be shown that it was never altogether 
stationary, although Christian doctrine greatly impeded 
it, That it was this Teutonic peculiarity, and not 
Christianity, to which mankind is chiefly indebted for 
moder: civilisation is evident from the circumstance 
that Christianity was the dominant religion in a large 
portion of Asia and Africa for several consecutive cen. 
turies before it was overthrowo by the Isiem, withont 
in any way improving upon pagan civilisation to which 
it succeeded. The dominion of the Christian Greeks 
in the East, generally called the Lower Empire, cone 
tinued for eight successive centuries after its other 
possessions had been wrested from it; and yet all 
historians agree in considering the long period between 
Constantine the Great and the taking of Constantinople 
by the Tarks as one of continuous retrogiession and 
decay. 

The second agent, not so much of civilisation as of 
its rapid spread in our days, is the differenco of character 
impressed upon it in modern time, Civilization among 
the ancients partook more of the nature of art than 
science. It was rather the offspring of lucky chances 
than of research instituted for the purpose, and more of 
individuals than whole bodies. 
institotions for its preservation were charged with its 
guardianship, and its voluntary custodians neither en- 
joyed any special protection or fccilities, nor did their 
charge procure for them any codaspicuous position. 
There was among the ancients as much power of obser- 
vation and intellect as among the moderns; probably 
more Originality. But it does not appear that their 


‘discoveries and inventions were properly analysed, 


systematised, and reduced co principles of science, and 
made the subjects of profound studies. If such studies 
were engaged in they were kept secret among certain 
tradeg and classes who turned their knowledge to a good 
account in their industrial productions. Science in the 
mojern sense of the word did not exist. There 
were speculations and occasionally lucky guesses verified 
by modern science. In tne high schools of Athens and 
other places of learning only such branches of human 
knowledge were chiefly taught as were thought befitting 
freemen, and as prepared them for the efficient discharge 
of the functions of an orator, advocate, statesman, 
legislator, and a man ef refined taste. There were chairs 
for rhetoric, philosophy, ethics, also mathematics and 
astronomy, such as they were understood at the time, 
But we hear nothing of chairs for chemistry, botany, or 
physiology, and in fact for theother branches of natural 
sciences which form the boast of modern civilisation. 
There were no doubt written excellent treatises on siegle 
branches of science by individual savans, which have 
come down to us, and laid the foundation of our present 
civilisation. Bat among the ancients these were the 
exceptions, and their application to the very purposes 
in practical life little practised. Further, there is no 
proof that in the schools for the common people the 
elements of these sciences were evertaught. Hence we 
say the civilisation of the ancient world was chiefly art ; 
and therefore its progress was neither rapid, its accept- 
ance general, nor its continuance insured. But we in 
modern time are resting our civilisationon science. Ite 
tendency is to trace all phenomena to general principles, 


to bring them under general laws, to make them univer- © 


sally known, to apply them in a'l our proceedings, to 
introduce them into our very elementary schools, to 
create special institutions for their preservatiun, to 
single out and honour their guardians, to constitute them 
inte bodies enjoying special privileges, and to promote 
by every means possible their gesearches. But surely 
nobody will say that this characteristic of modern e¢ivili- 
sation is in any way connected with Caristianity. Our 
author, therefore, is right when he denies that modern 
civilisation is due to Christianity, although he has: not 
beéa quite successful in his efforts to trace ite sources. 


It is to these peculiarities 


Moreover no special 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, AUGUST 3, 1866. 
THE JEWISH POOR. 

To the Jewish community, the condition of the 
poor is a question of serious, indeed of solemn im- 
portance. No apology on our part is needed for 
again and again pressing the claims of our indigent 
brethren on the consideration of the Anglo-Jewish 
public ; for the question is one which not alone affects 
the material welfare of the poor, but it also affects 
the spiritual welfare of those able to assist them 
Charity is no fanciful article of faith, no inferential 
nor disputable injunction. It isa direct, a distinct, 
_ @ definite instruction of our religion. It is a com- 
mand laid upon us solemnly by the Great Authority 
to whom our implicit and unquestioning obedience is 
due. Itis true that the exercise of beneficence is 
alike dictated by the kindly instincts of generous 
hearts, and by the prudential policy of self-protection, 
consequent on the constitution and necessary to the 
maintenance of civilised society. But the duty of 
Charity, nevertheless, has not been entrusted to such 
instincts and to such policy alone ; for the Scripture, 
on which, as on a rock, our faith is built, tells us, in 
words clear to every understanding and beyond the 
reach of cavil, that we must help the poor. We are 
to help them generously; we are to consider them 
earnestly. It is not sufficient that we should fill 
with our gifts the trembling hands held out to us for 
aid: we have a higher, a greaier, a better duty to 
accomplish. Heaven has given to us not alone 


_ worldly means and the faculties of acquiring them ; 
not alone hearts with loving tendencies; but thinking 
minds also—minds not to be directed solely to the 
absorbing of knowledge for the love of knowledge, 
nor to be applied solely to the steering of the family 
fortune into a favourable harbour. It is required of 
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} us that we shall give our care to the consideration 
of the condition and claims of those who cannot care 
for themselves. We must “ consider” the poor; and 
more than this; for unless Religion be a dream, and 
the Bible a fable, we must “love them like ourselves.” 
The generous hand, the tender heart, the meditative 
mind—Beneficence, Love, and Th@nght; these are 
the gifts required of us. And if, in being good to the 
poor, we also are good to ourselves, as indeed we are, 
this is but another instance of the merciful principle 
which prevails in the scheme of existence, according 
to which, sooner or later, every blessing we confer 
falls back in redoubled blessing on ourselves. In the 
words of the royal preacher, “The bread cast upon 
the waters shall be found after many days.” | 

We may assume as a fact that notwithstanding the 
sustained exertions of the numerous munificent and 
zealous promoters and supporters of our charities, 

the number of our poor is yet remarkably large, their 
wants are urgent, the condition of many of them 
lamentable. Notwithstanding all that has been ef- 
fected by the generous, the thoughtful, and the piovs 
of our people to ameliorate the situation of our indi- 
gent classes, yet ail that remains to be done is suffi- 
cient to disturb the theorist and appal the practician- 

An Augean stable of squalor and misery has yet to 
be dealt with by the Herculean force of good will. 

Let us examine the question analytically, and, in 
order to arrive at a standpoint, it is needful to 
commence by definitions. 

It should not be forgotten that the,erms poverty 
and pauperism, though traceable to an identical deri- 
vation philologically, imply social conditions of 
broadly different natures, and probably of widely 
different origins. The one is a fact inseparable from 
the march of civilisation, and, as we have been told, 
it will “never cease out of the land.” The other, 
had men been wise, just, and merciful, need never 
have entered the land; or, having entered it, should 
never have been permitted to strike root into it and 
grow into a prolific parasite, winding round the social 
structure, defacing its beauty, sapping its strength, 
and enfeebling its very foundation. The one is 
endurable: the other is intolerable. It is endurable 
that men should have to rely on their earnest and 
sustained exertion for their daily bread, and that 
from time to time there should even be a claim on a 
helpful hand to tend and succour the sick, the feeble, 
the aged, and those in temporary straits. Poverty, 

as an useful discipline of life, teaches the worker to 

be provident, industrious, and thoughtful ; it teathes 

the helper to be benevolent and kind. From it, those 
who receive may learn the holy lesson of gratitude ; 


—| those who give may learn the holier lesson of the 


joy of doing good. But what does seem intolerable 
and deplorable is this : that ina.land where the seeds 
of wealth are sown broadcast in a fertile soil and 
mature into the countless sheaves of a golden harvest, 
there should be families in actual physical suffering 
oceasioned by continuous privation, or tempted to 
vice by destitution ; or born, reared, trained, living 
and dying, in an accepted condition of hopeless, 
unresisted, shameful, or rather shameless, dependence. 
Of late, pauperism, in its most abject and degraded 
form, has occupied the columns of the British peri- 
odical press and the attention of the British public 
Gentlomen have donned the pauper’s garb and passed 
nights in the sheds of the workhouses. The casual 
wards of the parish refuges have been delineated in 
brightly graphic descriptions to readers of every class. 
But how has the story been told, and how has it been 
received ? Unfortunately, as a sensation. The pauper, 
the casual ward, the parish shed, with all the con- 
comitants of crank, bath, bunk, “ skilly,” and 
“ Daddy,’’ have been spread as appetising literary 
food before the eager eyes of a sensation-loving 
public. But to ‘us, as Jews, pauperism is no spec- 
tacle, no curiosity. It is a stern fact, not to be 
regarded save with minds determined to avert its 
worst evils from our midst. Pauperism is an evil 
which can be rooted out, and which, at least in the 
community which boasts the bond of Israel, should 
not be suffered to exist. Its existence, indeed, as a 
feature of general English society, is a subject of too 
extensive a scope to be touched upon here. But we 
can, at least, consider it as it affects the section of 
| the English population which is allied to us by the 
firm tie of a common ancestry and the sublime tie of 
a@ common faith. 

Hence, in directing our attention to the condition 
of our indigent brethren, it is needful to discriminate 
between the distinct classifications of poverty and 
pauperism. We must not attempt to deal with one 
as with the other. The one may be alleviated: the 
other should be eradicated. Nor is such eradication 
an impossibility. Pauperism cannot be grappled with 
in its resultant form ; but it can be dealt with in its 
incipient condition, in its producing causes, because 
it is not an element of society, but a growth of cer- 


tain evils of society. We submit, in no spirit of 
}dogmatism nor epigram, but [from deliberate consi- 


) deration, that pauperism, or at least its worst fea. 
tures, might be utterly or nearly destroyed under a 
wise system of special administration. 

The poor are divided into two great classes—those 
who can work and those who cannot work. As 
line of demarcation separates these classes, and it ig 
a mistake to treat them alike. It has been, in some 
respects, we believe, an error in English charitable 
undertakings, and especially in the great system of 
administration of the Poor Law, that their consti- 
tution does not take safficient account of the practi- 
cability of rendering charities partially self-support- 
ing, or at least of urging to its fullest extent the 
productive capabilities of the poor. There is certainly 
one remarkable and suggestive exception in the 
history of English charities, and which, if we mistake 
not, introduced a novel principle into the administra- 
tion of benevolent undertakings. We allude, of 
course, as persons conversant with the matter will 
perceive, to the establishment of partially self-sup- 
porting institutions for the blind. The blind appear, 
prima facie, to be wholly out of the category of the 
productive classes. Their severe deprivation, their 
solemn affliction, almost remove them from the 
every-day, material, industrial world into a spiritual 
world scarcely of ourown. Men might feel disposed 
to say with Milton, that in their case Providence did 


not need 
“ Either man’s work—or his own gifts!’ 


But an idea, elevated or sanctified into the sublimity 
of an inspiration, suggested methods by which these 
afflicted persons might be placed in such a position 
as to second by their industrial exertions the humane 
efforts made for their relief. By this, two good ends 
were attained—the object of the charitable was ren- 
dered more easy of accomplishment; the afflicted 
themselves were enabled to take a more independent 
and dignified position, and, associated to the work of 
charity, they became instruments of their own relief. 
We enlarge on this circumstance because we believe 
it taught, or should teach, a momentous lesson. The 
principle of self-help, introduced, urged, developed 
and. promoted to its fullest extent ia all charitable 
eStablishments, is, we are assured, the key—the 
touchstone of success. And since it has been prac- 
tically evidenced that the blind can be rendered, in 
an organised charity, instrumental to their own relief, 
it follows, a fortiori, that others with less affliction, 
and greater advantages might mostly be parties to 
the work of which they are the objects. : 

In pursuance of these views, we affirm that the 
relief of the poor would be more efficient in general 
result, and the misery of pauperism would be as- 
suaged, if the managers of public charitics utilised to 
its very fullest extent, and in the best possible man- 
ner, the capability of the poor to assist themselves. 
Efforts should be directed unremittingly and ration 
ally into that channel. “ Stare super antiquas vias,” 
is an admirable adage—exrcept when the goal sought 
is positively unattainable by the old roads. It is time, 
‘then, to avoid them, and to strike out new paths to 
the desired results. We know that in mechanical 
and chemical science the philosopher and the inventor 
confer the greatest service on society when they ob- 
tain from the crude product of nature the most 
ample and entire utility of which it is capable. The 
great principles of physical science are not inappro- 
priate to social science. The principles of political 
economy point to this doctrine—that every possible 
means of production should be resorted to before 
applying the means of those who do produce to those 
who do not. 

Hence, to give this ‘argumen’ a practical aspect, 
we submit that charities should proceed first care- 
fully to separate the poor who can work from those 
who absolutely cannot ; and, then, in dealing with 
the former, to aid them with the best possible means 
of self-help; but, in dealing with the latter, to en- 
deavour to render them capable of eventual self-help, 
when possible, andjto preveut,’as far as practicable, an 
increase of this non-productive class. - We are aware 
that in the former case very much depends on the 
character of the poor themselves; for under the many 
difficulties which beset them, and the many discou- 
ragements which daunt them, there is little hope of 
subduing adversity, unless the heart be strong and 
bold—unless energy, far from being quenched, ac- 
quire fresh force from the heavy strokes of fate. 


Daris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus, — 
Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso, 
Dacit opes, animumque ferro! 


But, on the other hand, much, very much, 
depends on the administration and system of chari- 
ties. We have before asserted that one great draw- 
back to success in dealing with our Jewish poor 
rests in the circumstance that so many of our pro- 
ductive classes employ their energies in a few special 
 trasicbiese of labour, and these not always the most 


productive nor the most marketable. Some of these 


trades are liable to dangerous fluctuations and not 
ent depression. ‘hey are trades which do 
not “ pay” well, and,the supply of. workers in them 
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exceeds the demand. The industrious Jewish poor | 
afe found in large numbers as jobbing tailors ; haw- 
kers; makers of inferior qualities of caps and slip- 
pers ; and manufacturers of British cigars—a trade 

y interfered with by Mr. Gladstone's cigar 
importation act ; and the first-named branch includes 
a certain industry called in the patois of Oriental 
London “clobberers,” or, in a more refined Doric, 
“ renovators.” The first, second, and third of these 
trades are peculiarly liable to become slack, and the 
very large amount of competition necessarily depre- 
ciates them. Yet we often find in one family a number 
of adult persons dependent on a single branch of such 
trades. It seems, then, that efforts should be made 
to assist and encourage the Jewish poor to enter more 
diversified channels of productive industry. Other 
trades are open to them; and we would suggest to 
the leaders of our benevolent movements the propri- 
ety of efforts directed as we indicate. There is, 
especially, one field of labour hardly trodden by our 

r of either sex—we allude to domestic service. 
This is to be regretted, not only because such service 
presents a reputable mode of subsistence, and offers, 
with other contingent advantages to the poor, the 
desideratum of healthy homes and regular food in 
place of unwholesome homes and irregular food ; but 
moreover it would meet the evil experienced in our 
Jewish families by the want of suitable servants of 
our faith to administer peculiar culinary and dietetic 


observances, and to be about the persons of our | P 


young children at a time when their plastic minds 
are most susceptible to the impressions of plausible, 
attractive, and, as we know, sometimes fatal influ- 
ences—infiuences which have diverted them from the 
creed of their fathers and from parental guidance to 
“ways which are not our ways.’ We are aware that 
one objection to this mode of earning subsistence is 
the so-called “ love of independence” of our poor; but 


this objection should not be pleaded, as it will not, 
bear the test of logic—since no profession, no trade, | 


no calling, nay, no position nor condition of life, can 
be justly designated independent—tor, in each and 
all, everyone is, in some respects, dependent on the 
wills, the caprices, the actions of others. 

Timely and judicious help extended to the indus- 
trious poor in the hour of their necessity—necessity 
which also often presents itself in the form of sick- 
ness, bereavement, temporary slackness, or other 
aspects; judicious aid and encouragement with a 
- view of placing the poor in the most advantageous 
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But we are of opinion that advan 

m a connection of charities by means of a 
central board, er conference, composed of 
representatives of their managing committees—for 
example, their chairmen, treasurers, and secretaries. 
Such a scheme would probably improve the working 
of the constituent or sepesesnted charities by the 
suggestions that would arise from communication of 
men interested in and understanding their adminis- 
tration; imposture and undue plurality of relief 
would be guarded against, and means would be 
offered of acquiring a more complete and com 
hensive knowledge of the poor, individually and 
generally. There would assuredly be an advantage 
in uniting the counsels and deliberations of men of 
the most varied experiences as to methods and sub- 
jects of relief. This would be, at least, one mode of 
“ considering the poor.” Certain minor advantages 
would result. Inthe hope of an eventual opportu- 


a of developing the plan, we submit it to considera- 
on. 


Our does not permit us to enlarge more fully 
on the important topic we have under discussion. 
Much remains to be said. Many questions affecting 
our poor remain to be ventilated. For example, the 
expediency of loans and of the system of domicilia+y 
investigation called “ visiting "’—the propriety of an 
asylum of the nature of an union—and the establish- 
ment of a special hospital, or at least of a sanitarium, 
are, amongst others, questions highly deserving of 
examination. But one matter is particularly press- 
ing. We have often called attention in these columns 
to the wretched condition of the dwellings of our 
oor. An able and interesting lettcr on the subject 
(from Mr. Joseph) appears in the last yearly report 
of the Board of Guardians. The pitiable character of 
the abodes of the poor, the squalor of their local 
surroundings, are even disproportionate to the other 
circumstances of their condition. The abject and 
degraded of the London poor do not inhabit worse 
haunts than these. It is marvellous that in so foul 
a soil there should ever be—as Heaven be praised 
there is—a growth of any good. We urge the 
matter earnestly on public notice. It affects not 
alone physical health, but the morals of our poor. 
And no kalf-work will here avail. A wholesale 


channels of industry, and of distributing them 
amongst more varied branches of trade or work; 
would, we believe, offer great resistance to the spread, 
almost to the existence, of actual pauperism. The 
metropolitan administration of the parochial poor 
seems steadily to have avoided the possibility of 
helping them to help themselves. The industrious 
poor have been somewhat disregarded in their sys 
tem. Heaven knows how much of the squalid mi- 
sery of London pauperism might have been avoided, 
had the cry of “ Coffe into the house” been ex- 
changed for an effort to keep people in their own 
houses, and out of the house which is our modern 
- and dreaded “ Ergastulon.” To the honour of our 

Jewish Board of Guardians, let it be said, that they, 
though not the originators or first introducers of such 
a scheme, have nevertheless organised an excellent 
system of helping the industrious poor to help them- 
selves—a system which we have reason to know 
works efficiently and successfully: A number of 
practical business men, having formed themselves 
into a Work Committee, apply a portion of the scanty 
means at their disposal to the purchase of sewing 
machines, which not only offer means of competition; 
not obtainable by hand labour, but also afford inci- 
dental employment to numerous members of one 
family. It is just and opportune, in such an article 
as this, to speak in high terms—and they are truthful 
terms—of the valuable’services and paramount utility 
of the Board of Guardians. But since the managers 
of charities must rest,” however inclined to 
“be thankful,” the Board will forgive us for expres- 
sing a hope that they will seek to apply their aid to 
honest industry in as varied a manner, and to as 
productive an end, asstheir funds may permit, and 
as their extensive experience may dictate. 


The Board of Guardians have rendered a great 
indirect service in tabulating and registering the 
metropolitan Jewish poor, and thus exerting a certain 
valuable concentrative influence. We believe great 
good might result by connecting some other charities, 
in certain respects, with the Board. But we do not 
desire to advocate centralisation in charitable mat- 
ters, nor an amalgamation of charities, to which we 
perceive special objections. Although amalgamation 
might reduce the incidental expenditure of charities 
it.might also reduce the number of subscribers ; for 
a less number of persons would be interested in their 
casera and management, The greater the num- 

r of individuals engaged in active attention to the 
cases of the poor, the greater would be the moral 
benefit to themselves, and, let us hope, the ; ractical 


remedy should be applied. And we believe that a 
reform might be organised in this direction by a 
scheme, which, though commenced as a benevolent 
enterprise, might eventuate in a self-paying under- 
taking. 

Living in days of social progress, and in a land 
in which poverty is a momentous question in tke 
complicated tangle of civilised scciety, we are called 
upon, as citizens of a great empire, to consider the 
subject with a view to the public good. We would 
wish the treatment and management of the Jewish 
poor to be a model and an example to our fellow 
countrymen. Itis generally alleged of us that wo 
are distinguished amongst them by characteristic 
benevolence. Let us strive, also, to be distinguished 
by success in the endeavour to solve the difficult 
question of pauperism and by a rational and practical 
method of administering relief to the poor. If we 
succeed in this effort we shall gain the applause of 
our fellow countrymen and the gratitude of our 
needy brethren. Buta higher recompense than these 
would await us. Not in the public voice, not in the 
silent and thankful tears of the poor, but in the still 
small whisper which speaks to our hearts would be 
our best guerdon. And, thus, should we bring a 
tribute of gratitude, feeble but sincere, to the Power 


would result |JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL.—AWARD OF THE 


' COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIP. 
The 26th of July will ever be a memorable day in 


the annals of o Jewish history, and will always 
be associated with feelings of satisfaction by English 


Jews ; for on that day the last disability weighing 
upon them, preventing them as Jews from participat- 
ing in the legislation of this country, was removed. 
To keep alive the memory of this consummation of 
a long and arduous struggle, a scholarship was 
founded in that excellent institution, the Jews’ Free 
School. Every year since 1858 on each recurring 
26th of June, the day on which Baron Rothschild was 
allowed to take his seat in the House of Commons, 
there has been a considerable gathering of ladies and 
gentl-men desirous of witnessing the presentation of 
the scholarship to the successful competitor. Last 
Thursday, however—perhaps owing to the fact of the 
much illness in Spitalfields district 
—the attendance was very sparse, and the presence of 
many friends of the institation was missed. From the 
commencement until the close of the proceedings the 
number of visitors, one of whom was the Baroness de 
Rothschild, could have been counted on the fingers. 
The President, Sir Anthony Rothschild, in open- 
ing the meeting, regretted that he had not the pleasure 
of addressing a larger audience, and called upon Mr. 
Angel to read the various reports. The report of the 
eXaminer for the commemoration scholarship, bearin 
the signature of the Rev. Dr. H. Adler, was then 
in which the rev. gentleman expressed his satisfaction 
at the efficiency and progress shown by the competi- 
tors, and pointed out that the number of marks con- 
siderably exceeded the average of former years. Thus 
No. 2 on the list had obtained a larger number than 
the successful competitor in 1865. The scholarship 


year in obtaining it—viz., Moses Moses ; the prize be- 
ing gained by Morris Daperc. | 


Van Oven scholarships, signed by Mr. F. D. Mocatta 
and Mr. Alfred Goldsmid, was next read. The former 
was awarded {to Woolf Jacobs: the latter to Isaac 
Joel. 

The President announced that ‘the committee had 
decided to give Sir Moses Moutefiore’s prize of 50 
guineas to Amelia Hertzon, 

The successful pupils were then called on to the 
platform, and after severally receiving the medals, &c., 
from the hands of the President, by whom they were 


| also encouregingly addressed, retired amidst the plau- 


dits: of their schoolfellows. 

The Rev. the Chiet Kabbi then addressed the meet- 
ing and said that although suffering from a cold, it 
afforded him an infinite amount of pleasure to be 
there that day to see so many proofs of the progress 
and excellence of behaviour of the children. He con- 
gratulated in particular that student who had on two 


occasions headed the list in competing for the com-— 
memoration scholarship. He could imagine the in- — 


ward satisfaction which he must feel in having twice 
obtained that distinction. Knowledge, he said, was 
powerful; and in this free country it was a boon 
within the reach ot everyone, from the ric: in their 
mansion to the poorest in the meanost cottage. But 
all knowledge was shallow if it were not accompanied 
by honesty, truthfulness and religious feeling. We 


were formerly debarred from many privileges en- 


joyed by our countrymen ; and to day we celebrate ap 
act marking the triumph of civil and religious liberty 
over bigotry and intolerance—an act bz which they 
would be enabled in future time to shed lustre on the 


to whose Mercy we owe every blessing we enjoy ; 
and, amongst these, the great blessing of -being 
enabled to help the needy and soothe the afflicted. 

H. 


have every reason to believe that Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment have humanely instructed their representa- 


Tue Jews IN THE Danvusian Prrvciparitizs,—We ' all learning was imperfect and untenable. 


body from which they sprung. He entreated them 
to be firm and stedfast, never to swerve from the 
right path ; to persevere in the study of the English 
language and other secular branches, but yet not to 
forget the holy tongue and the Lible, without which 
He hoped 
they (the boys) would apprec’ate what their excellent 
chairman and farily and also the committee, teachers, 


tive at Bucharest to intervene on behalf of the Jews 


hav been recently subjected.— Communicated. 


A Dissentinc MINisTEx TO A SHerirr.—It 
may not be uninteresting to notice Mr. F. Lycett, | 
one of the Sheriffs elect for London and Middlesex, - 
has nominated a Wesleyan Minister to act as his | 
chaplain for the year of his Shrievalty. The new 
chaplain is the Rev. George Thomas Perks, now of- 
ficiating at Highbury. Shall we ever see a Jewish 
minister acting as chaplain to a Jewish Sheriff ? 

Jews’ Orpuan AsyLum.—A General Court of the 
Govervors and Subscribers of this charity was held on 
Sunday last the 29th ult, Jacob Waley, E:q, MA., 
President, in the chair, ‘I'he proceedings of the meeting 
commenced by the corfirmation of the admission of four 
children devrived of both parents. A ballot then tock 
place for the election of eight children deprived of one 
parent only (see advertisement.) ‘The number of inmates 
is now nearly 50, and we understand that further applica- 
tions have just been received for the admission of four 
double orphans. | 


HonouraBLe ARTILLERY Company.—The annual 
dinner of the lst company took place on the 25th ult., et 
Head Quarters, Armoury House, Fiusbury, Captain M. 
Defries in the chair. It was the first time that the captain 
since the sad accident which befel him last year, again 
appeared among the company. Muony, therefore, were the 
expressions of sympathy, anc most cordial were the con- 
gratulations on his providential escape which seasoned the 
speeches delivered on the festive ocvasion. It was pric. 
cipally Captain Jay, acting as the organ of the company, 
who, in proposing the health of Mr. Deiries, gave expres- 
sion to their Leartfelt wishes for the Welfare and pro-perity : 


and staff generally, had done for them, and that they 


in the Principalities, with the view to prevent the ; would permit their conduet to be shaped by gratitude. 
recurrence ot outrages similar to those to which they | The Rev. the Chief Rabbi then addressed the female 


portion o: the children, remarking that although our 
religion had not assigned to them so high a place as 
to their brothers, and did not require of them so many 
duties, yet there was a very Jarge field open for the 
practice of those domestic duties and virtues charac- 
terising their sex; that of cleanliness, particu 
now, being in the foreground. He trusted they w 
realise the hopes formed of them. The s con- 
cluded by speaking of the untiring efforts of the 
Rothschild family for the benefit of the school during 
the last half century, and tendering the thanks of the 
meeting to the President. 

Sir Anthony next proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Rev. the Chief Rabbi for the excellent address he had 
delivered, 

The Rev. the Chief Rabbi returned thanks, and in 
proposing a vote of thanks, to the Chairman referred 
to the solicitude, despite the multifarious duties and 
world-famed occupations of his house, always evinced 
by him for the Jews’ Free School. The . Chief 
brought his remarks to a close by requesting the 
children to give three cheers for the President ; the 
request having been responded to with much hearti- 
ness by the hundreds of children, a similar display of 
feeling, on the proposition of Mr. L. Levy, was evinced 
for the Baroness de Rothschild. Like compliments 
were a'so passed to the committees, the masters, 
mistresses, &., and the meeting, after being addressed 
by Mr. Mocatta, separated. 

We should not omit to state that during the pro- 
ceedings the 14lst and 150th Psalms, and at the 
close the National Anthem, were chanted by a chorus 


of girls in a manner reflecting credit on,their musical 


was awarded to the same — who had succeeded last 


The report of the examiners for the De Symons and. : 
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UNION OF THE JEWS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


‘Sim,—IJn my political contemplations, I always con- 
sidered the unity of action and of spirit of the scattered 


Jews over tae world as an absolate necessity to substanti- | 


atethe evidence of their high mission on the earth. Divine 
influences and man’s purposes are two impulses often at 
variancs with each other, and play alternately an impor 
tant part inthe development of the character of human 
life. If by a@ happy combination of circumstances both 
energies act in perfect harmony within the heart, then its 
pulsations and its throbbings reveal to the mind the high 
destination to which man should aspire. Homan nature 
shines best in a well proportioned mixture of manifesta- 
tions. If it attempts to be solely divine, a cloud of 
inecherent fanaticism is sure to obscure its rays; if it 
stands upon its owa inclinations, selfishness may outgrow 
the limits even of the low animal instincts. To steer the 
barque of life between these two currents should be the pro- 
blem of earnest education. How has so responsible a task 
been attended 1o7 Centuries bave rolled aWay—and 
through all the chosen people have clung only to one con- | 
ception, which, though sublime and of vital energy, nar- 
rowed the sphere of their influence, and in the midst of | 
nations isolation was their lot. Consequently, they stood 
asa sacred relic of a great misfortune which deprived 
them of their native homes, They were acknowledged 
and singled out on aceount of the peculiarity of their re- 
ligion ; but the dignity of citizens was wanting to secure 
to them a respectable position. Thus, whilst the spirit of 
the synagogue proved the giant strength against the 
severest trials of persecution and raised its faithful to the 
brightest glory of martyrdom, on the other hand their 
social and political bond in reference to the countries of 
their adoption was loose and weak. Shut up within them- 
selves, they thought and they acted on all occasions as 
strangers, as if they bad nothing in commn with the 
communities with which they happened to be connected. 
They gratefully received at the hands of their oppressors 
any *mall concession as a gift, but had no courage to de- 
mand it ds aright. in Poland, where they found 
a home, where they enjoyed many privileges calculated to 
bring them on the platform of public life, through the 
same attachment to exciusiveness they lost several oppor- 
tunities for blending their rights with the rights of the 
country. Yes, religious aad political life united together 
constitute a course of study of the complee duty of 
man. 
I am glad to perceive a happy change gradually taking 
place in the minds of the Jews. A want begins to be 
felt of some guardianship over their rights as citizens. It 
is one of the best signs of the times, Should that idea 
bestir the energies of Jewish intelligence, we may augur 
well for the final triumph of justice and of freedom. You 
have recorded a melancholy fact, that in the present war 
im Germany there are about 25,000 Jews in the Austrian 
army, and as large a number in the Prussian ranks, a1- 
rayed against each other by the cruel hand of despotism ; 
and as an aggravation their respective governments did 
not provide them with the means of religious consolation 
in the midst of their sufferings, and you have suggested 
that the Austrian and Prussian Jews should petition the 
authorities on so important a subject. It requires a 
knowledge of political combinations that a body of men 
should decide upon so legitimate a step. To expect se 
much from the Austrian, Prussian, or Polish Jews, is 
anything but reasonable. This duty devolves upon the 
British and French Jews. If those who enjoy already 
the blessings of religious and civil liberty will not raise 
boldly and nobly their voice on behalf of the sufferers, and 
show their determined front to stand by the rights of man, 
from which no earthly power should exclude the Jews, 
let us mournfully say, ‘‘ Requiescum in pace.” 
I aro, Sir, yours faithfully, 
3, Sydney Street, Brompton. 


N. 


Socrery For THe CoLoNIsaTION oF PALEsTINE.— 
In Prussia there exists a Jewish Society for the Colonisa- 
tion of Palestine by Jews, whose president is the rabbi of 
Thorn, Rabbi Hirsch Kalischer. The rabbi asked the 
Universal Israclitish Alliance to promote his object, upon 
which be received the following reply, published in the 
* Israelit :” ** We are in receipt of your letter, in which 
you propose to us to place your association in communica- 
tion with ours, in order to work the more effectively for 
the colonisation of the Holy Land. We have learned 
with pleasure that you acknowledge with us the necessity 
of concentrating all benevolent associations into one great 
whole, if they wish to labour with success for the regene- 
ration of our brethren ; and that isolation only renders the 
field barren. Your noble proposal, therefore, could not 
but meet with a favourable reception, and its claim on our 
sympathy was the greater since the object of your work 
is most intimately copnected with that of our association, 
until we shall have in common effected an improvement 
in the social condition of our unfortunate coreligicnists. 
No doubt the realisation of your scheme, us you know, 
Tequires that you should duly economise the resources at 
your disposal. so that they should not be frittered away 


in abortive attempts. ‘The Alliance, therefore, can only } 


accept your programme on condition that the execution 
should not be entered upon until your funds shall have been 
strengthened by considerable sums, which will permit the 
Scheme to be energetically takes up. Until that moment, 
when we shall hasten to open in our budget a special 
credit for the colonisation of the Holy Land, your fund 
may be oe ‘og a oer the interest of which might for 
ue present be @upioyed in giving encouragement to agri- 
culture by Israelites in the Holy Land, and also as sitnte 
for young people who ~ish to devote themselves to agri. 
cultural pursuits. Any other employment of this kind will 
likewise be acceptable to us.—Be good enough to let us 


Mave your opinion on this subject, and accept the assur 
ance of our distinguished res .—Signed the Secretary 
; the President, Ap. rox.” 


CREMIEUxX,” 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, 


The distribution of prizes took place on the 27th ult., 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. The declama- 
tion in praise of the founder, John Carpenter, was recited 
in English by Ierael Davis, captain of the school and 
scholar of Christ College, Cambridge. The Lionel Roths. 
child Scholarship, Mr. James Innes’s political economy 
prize, and Dr. Mortimer’s Greek and Latin prizes were 
gained by the same gentlenan. The Jews’ Commemora- 
tion Scholarship was awarded to William Pash; the 
Edkins’ Memorial Prize to H. M. Kisch; and Sir George 
Carroll’s German medal to Sidney Simonsen. Previous 
to the distribution the head master, the Rev. Edwin 
Abbott, in his introductory speech, referred especially to 
Mr. Ernest Hart, an old captain of the school, who had 
lately done such great service in the cause of humanity in 
connection with the inquiries into the condition of the 
sick poor in the metropolis, It being announced that Mr, 
Israel Davis had gained the Lionel Rothschild Scholarship, 
Dr. Mortimer, the late head master, observed that Davis 
was the first Jewish boy who had been permitted to offer 
himself as a candidate for an open scholarship at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, and he hailed it as a mark of the 
increasing toleration of our day, and the progress of good, 
sound fee!ing that we were cit'zens of one common country, 
in which distinctions were being gradually blotted out. 
-At the close of the ceremony the Lord Mayor, in acknow- 
ledging a complimentary vote of thanks for presiding on 
the occasion, said that they owel a deep debt of gratitude 
to that noble-minded and enlightened man (Dr. Mortimer) 
who had, by the labour of 25 years, brought it to its pre- 
sent pitch of usefulness. The manly and generous spirit 
that had animated him in the past, lived in the present, 
and woold be handed down tothe future. Particular 
allusion had been made by the head master to the captain 
of the school. He (the Lord Mayor) could not loose 
sight of the fact that the captain belonged to a race which 
in bygone days were excluded from the blessings of that 


of London, to the progress of civilizatiou, to the force of 
education and reason, and to the exertions of sucli men as 
Dr. Mortimer, that system of exclusion lived only in the 
recollection of the past. He hoped that Mr, Davis, the 


do honour to the schooi and to the citizens of London, and) 
shed a lasting honour on the race to which he belonged. 


A correspondent well acquainted with the school has, 
since the foregoing was in type, favoured us with the fol- 
lowing: 

Tue City or Lonpon Scnoot anp THE Jews.—For 
many years, the Jewish pupile cf the City of London 
School have taken a distinguished, we may even say a 
remarkable position in that institution, by reason both of 
their good scholarship and their good conduct. ‘The tes- 
timony to their abilities and industry afforded by succes- 
sive prize lists reflects honour on the community to which 
they belong. But it is with more than usual gralifica 
tion that we advert to the subject on this occasion, for 
we are enabled to place on record the circumstance that 
at the recent distribution of prizes held on the 27th ult., 
under the presidency of a Jewish Lord Mayor, the Jewish. 
pupils not only maintained a distinction which has now 
grovin almost into a tradition, but they particularly 
achieved numerous and brilliant successes. The captain 
of the School, Mr. Israel Davis, isa Jew. This young 
gentleman, who, pursuant to an annual custom, ‘‘ de- 
claimed” in praise of John Carpenter, the founder, received 
on this occasion the Lionel Rothschild schularship, and 
also the four prizes given by the late head master, Dr. 
Mortimer, for Greek and Latin prose and verse composi- 
tion; he likewise received Mr. Inves’ prize for pectitical 
ecopomy. The second prize for this last named subject 
was also awarded to a Jew. Lawrence M. Simmons, who 
likewise gained the prize for history given by the John 


| Carpenter Club, and three other prizes, viz: a French 


prize, a Shakespeare Essay prize, and a general examina- 
tion prize. Hermann M. Kisch obtained the [dkins’ 
memorial prize, a French prize and a Shakespeare general 
examination prize. Henry Kdward Moses received prizes 
for mathematical proficiency, English and French; also 
for recitation and for general examination in Shakespeare, 
and three Shakespeare Essay prizes. Sidney Simonson 
gained Sir G. Carrol’s medal for German, a mathematical 
prize and a Shakespeare general examination prize. Lewis 
Davis won one of Deputy Lott’s English prizes, an Eng- 
lish class prize, a Latin prize, Shakespeare essay and 
Shakespeare recitation ptizes. Lionel Alezander gained 
a prize for Euclid. JRaffael N. Basan for French, and 
Joseph Green for arithmetic. We also learn that Mr. israel 
Davis has been elected to an open scholarship at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge: he is the first Jew who has ever at- 
tained such a distinction at that university, Mr. D. L. 
Alexaader, B.A., has gained a Law scholarship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Master Lewis Davis has also ob- 
tained honours in tke chemistry department of the Go- 
vernment science and art examinations. It is remarkable 
that some of the very highest distinctions in a school of 
over 600 pupils should have been gained by Jews—and 
that three of the first four Shakespeare examination prizes 
both the political economy prizes were awarded to 
ews. 


A most Promisina ComPposer.—A contemporary states 
that at arehearsal at Her Majesty's Theatre, the other 
day, a “ sensation ” was produced by the trial of an over- 
ture by Master Cowen, which is pronounced fall of promise, 
We have heard very goed things of this young gentle- 
man's talent, and from those whose praise is not lightly 
given.— Atheneum. 

A Jewisn LizvTeNnant CoLonet.—The King of Italy 
has nominated Lieutenant-Colonel in the corpsof the 


| who 
Campaigns, 


and kindred institutions; but, thanks to the corporation | 


captain, who was about to proceed to the university, would ’ 


Garibaldians Signor Henrico Guastella, deputy. It is 
“| Moteworthy that this gallant officer is one cf Garibaldi’s 
served under the General in his’ former 


CHOLERA AMONG THE JEWISH POOR’ 


The community will learn with pleasure that active 
steps have been taken by the Board of Guardians to 
mitigate the ravages of the cholera among the poor, 
The medical committee will meet weekly during the 
present epidemic, and some members will attend each | 
day to examine the reports of the sanitary and medical 
officers. Messrs, Canstatt and Dyte, the medical 
oflicers, will furnish weekly a report of the cholera, 
eases coming under their notice, Their report for the 
past week, ending 28th ultimo, is before.os; it shows 
seven cases of Asiatic cholera, of whom six had died, « 
and one had recovered, also two deaths from diarrhea, > 
The places where they occurred and the remarks of the , 
medical officer are at foot; besides these there were | 
114 cases of diarrhoea, enteralgia, &c., of which 80 were . 
trivial cases who were able to attend at the surgery ;_ 
34 were visited at their homes, and there is no doubt ’ 
that the prompt assistance rendered prevented in some 
of these the development of the disease. A‘ the recom. © 
mendation of the medical officers supplies of carbolic » 
acid, as used at the London Hospital, Condy's fluid, , 
have been purchased, and can be obtained by the poor 
on application. The reiief committees have also been. 
recommended to give meat liberally, and a suppy of rice 
has been ordered for distribution, 

These measures will necessarily entail a material 
outlay on the Board’s means, at a time of year when its. 
resources are usvally hasbanded for the emergencies of 
the winter; and we ate glad to hear that the following 
special contributions have already been forwarded tothe 
Board to enable them to increase their distributions of. 
meat, &c., during the epidemic: Messrs. N. M. Roths- 
child and Sons, £100: Mr. Louis Cohen, £10; Mr. 
Samuel Stiebel, £5; Mr. J. M. Montefiore, £15; Mr. D; 
Stiebe], £25; Mr. Emanuel Mocatta, £553. A sermon 
was preached on Saturday last in the Portland-street 
Synagogue, by the Kev. A. L. Green, in which he 
appealed for aid‘o support the Board in its present 
efforts, and several sums bave been forwarded in con- 
sequence to the reverend gentleman, amounting already 
to upwards of £30. . 

The following is the detail of cases occuring doring 
the past weck:— 1. Emery’s Buildings.— Diarrh@a ; 
a child, aged 18 months, died 22 July; very sickly, 
had been ill for several months ; this case can hardly be 
attributed to the present epidemic. 2, Cox’s Square. 
—Cholera; a lad, aged seventeen; died 24 July; Mr. 
Dyte was only called in six hours before death; 34 
hours’ illness. 3. Tewkesbury Buildings.—Cholera ; 
a child, aged 18 months; died 24 July; this court is 
dirty in the extreme, and the supply of water is very 
deficient ; other members of the famiiy have suffered 
from diarrhoea, but have now recovered; 18 hours’ illness, 
4. Old Rose Couzt—Cholera; aged 2 years, died 24th 
July ; in front of this house is a most offensive drain, 
which is immediately contigaous to one of the entrances 
of the Jews’ Infant School. This has been duly reported 
to the inspectors; 12 hours’ illness. 5. Cox’s Square— 
Cholera; aged 2 years; Recovering. 6. Frying Pan 
Alley—Diarrha@a ; aged 3 years; died 26:h July; child 
previously ill from measles; 48 hours’ illness. 7. Old 
Montague Street—Cnolera; aged 2 years; died 27th 
July ; 20 hours’ illness. 8. Fashion Street-—Cholera; 
aged 30 years; a woman, died 28th July; 30 hours’ 
iliness. 9. Cox’s Square—Cholera ; a girl aged 9 years ; 
died 29th July ; 18 hours’ illness; had been attended by — 
another gentlemar till six bours before death, when Mr. 
Dyte was called in. This cas®and No. 5 occurred in 
the same family in one house ; but there is nothing in its 
sanitary condition to call for remark. 


Arcua@oLocicaL INstirute.—On the 24th ult., at 
a meeting of the Section of Primeval Antiquities of this 
society, Mr. G. Deutsch reada paper ** On Semitic 
Paleography and Epigtaphy.’’ The lecturer traced 
back the formation of our modern handwriting through 
the Etruscan, Hellenic, and italic stages, to the rude 
scrawls of the Pheenicion honecutters, After having 
drawn particular attention to the fact that we had at last 
been conyinced that the knowledge of the East must be - 
derived, not, as has hitherto been the case, from classical 
sources, but from the East itself, Mr. Deutsch gave a 
brief outline of the ancient and modern history of the 
art and religion of the Phosnicians as the chief represen- 
tatives of Semitism in early times, and continued to say 
that there was no more difficulty in understanding 
Phosnician writing than in deciphering Greek or Roman 
inscriptions. He next gave a short account of Pheaician 
studies in Europe, and also a description of the monu- 
ments recenily found on the soil of Phesnician colonies, 
chiefly votive tables discovered in Carthage and the 
trilingual inscription of Sardinia, which, though brief, 
would be of the greatest importance for the purpose of 
comparative hierology, numismatics, and linguistics ia 
general. Having alluded to the Himzaritic tablet now 
placed in the British Museum, and tothe various He- 
brew inscriptions brought to light in late years, the lec- 
turer expressed his thanks tothe promoters of the Palese 
tine Exploration Fund for the assistance he had received 
from an iaspection of their series of photographs taken 
in the East, especially those relating to the Samar\tan 
Pentateuch, and was glad to be able to add that he had 
succeeded in deciphering the oldest Samaritan epigraph 
now existing, which had been found immured in the wall 
of a mosque near Nablus. He then briefly recapitula‘ed, 
the various points of interest connected with the subject | 
he bad chosen for his theme, and concluded by sayin 
that the science of palaography supplied the greatest lin 
in the chain, which would, he trusted, herealter draw all 
humanity into one great and sclid union, on 

Free Hospirat, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved durirg 


the week ending July 28th, was—medical, 839; sur- 


gical, 619; total, 1458; of which 639 were mew'cascs. 
and upwards of 400 Jews. ) | 
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7 (Concladed from our last.) _ 

The corn market at Jerusalem is a place covered 
over, having a frent with two arched entrances, which 
seem to be the remajns of a building erected and used 
for some other purpose. The floor is neither flagged 
nor paved, but itis in a rough, vneven state, Those 
who come in with corn, bring it in small quantitiés, 
bound up in a coarse camel's hair cloth, and sit down in 
the middle of the place antil they dispose of it. As it is 
all brought iu an undressed state, the work of dressing or 
separating the chaff from the wheat, is carried on in the 
market during the time of buying and seliing. This is 
done with a sicve, much like an English one, only in- 
stead of spells for the bottom, they use a kind of hard 
hemp string, well twisted, and about as thick as sail 
twine. With these sieves, and a miserable sabstitute 
for a dressing machine, they half dress their corn. The 
science of agriculture is not much understood, and no 
concern appears to be felt for improvement. I may 
also observe, that their ploughing, sowing, dressing, and 
grinding are ell of a piece, being very far below medio- 
crity : and the usual concomitant of ignorance—preju- 
dice aguinst itprovement, onder the plea of its being 
innovation—exists in their minds to an uncommon 
degree. 

“On my remarking to the Bishop that I thought it 
would be a great benefit to the city if some one would 
establish a public dressing machine, to dress corn, he said 
that the greatest difficulty would be to get the people to 
make use of it. A gentleman hed erected two wind- 
mills, about half a mile from the city, and instructed 
some of the people to manage them; bat as soon as he 
had left the place, they pulled them to pieces, for the 
sake of the iron that was on them. I saw the mills, 
which were very high ond well built, but completely 
stripped of both wood and iron work, except the axle. 
trees to which the wings are fixed, and which could not 
easily take away. 

** As I travelled from Jaffa to Jerusalem, over some 
as fine soil as coald be found anywhere, I did not see so 
much as one single blade of grass, though I looked for 
it as one would search for a diamond. This to 
me seemed very strange, for I knew that in England 
grass will grow where nothing else will; but here, nei- 
ther among the fine stubble fields, nor even along the 
roadside, where no plough comes, was there to be found 
what might with strict propriety be called a blade of 
grass. Never having seen this taken notice of in any 


books of travels, I could not help thinking that surely, I } 
must be the first English farmer who has paid a visit to } 


this land. 

“Upon my arrival in Jerusalem, and perceiving that 
all the milk that was brought into the city in one day, 
for about 24,000 inhabitants, did not exceed ten or 
twelve quarts; and even that small quantity was only 
goat’s milk well watered ; when I could find no honey, 
but a small piece which I had the pleasure of tasting 
while taking tea with the Bishop’s chaplain, I could not 
help exclaiming to myself,‘ How completely have God’s 
judgments been executed vn this devoted land |’ Clearly 
did I perceive that the natural cause of all this evil was 
the absence of seasonable rain. Rain, which waters the 
earth, and blesses it with fertility, God has witheld; 
and thus has He brought all these evils, and many more 
which I need not stay now to enumerate, upon the land 
which once ‘ flowed with milk and honey.’ He has 
‘commanded the clouds that they rain no rain’ upon 
the inheritence of His disobedient people. The latter 
rain is witheld, and with it the grass of the field ; which, 
being last to the cattle, the milk is consequently taken 
away : neither can the flowers, from which the indastri- 
ous bee extracts honey, blow and yield their sweet. He 
has also said that the land shall be desolate and enjoy 
her sabbaths ; and this is to be seen on the hills, and 
even in the plains, which have generally a very deep and 
rich soil ; but which, on account of the indolence of the 
- people, and their want of skill in cultivation, is almost 
entirely waste.” 

After his return to England, reflection couvinced him 
that it was his duty to try what he could do, with his 
accumulated knowledge and experience of mountain 
agriculture, for bringing about a more desirable state of 
things. Accordingly, in the year 1847, he returned to 
Beyrout, and took up his abode just out of the town, 
where he had sufficient ground on which to make his 
first i And the writer well remembers the 
interest uf his letters, as success after success was re- 
corded. About the potatoes being ‘‘smoking on the 
table” just two months after the seed had been put in 
ground ; that two crops of potatoes could be had every 
year ; and of the growths-of the various other vegetables 
the seeds of which had been taken out from England. 
And of the old whithered-lookivg vine trailing in the 
dust, which he so lovingly trained, terraced, pruned, and 
Watered, in due season gladening his sight with a plen- 
tiful crop of beautifol grapes, each as large asa pigeon’s 
egg, and the bunches so immense that they had to be 
carried into Beyrout on a pole between two men, like 
that brought by the spies, as recorded in Joshua. 


. After a while, he went up to the Lebanon, with the 
view of carrying out various modern English egricultural 
Improvements, introducing many new seeds, and also 
wheelbarrows and other implements hitherto unknown. 
After residing there for several years, and having done 
much good by the encouragement of friendly feeling to- 
wards the English for the promotion of education, for 
Which he again visited England, th2 good old man came 

e to die, in the consciousness of having at least done 
What he could for the Land of his fathers. 


Having found, in some of his letters, sundry item 
of knowledge which are nox generally seen in books, 
and may be acceptable to some of our readers, we think 
1% well to let him speak, as far as possible, in his own 
words, ‘Ihe first is marked— = 


> 


Beyrout, 1848... 
“Dear Faienp,—Having now nied on 
Mount Lebanon—I trust for life=f shall endeavour to 


gize yon a brief account of my proceedings and pros- 
pects.» I am residing in one of the most beautiful vales, 
so far as green trees, rock, and mountain scenery go, 


water, which comes out of the rock about a hundred 
yards from my house, which, in the driest season, is so 
strong, that it will fill a quart ; it comes directly t> my 
garden, and enters the high end of it ; so that, if neces. 
sary, [ can water the whole of it by irrigation. This 
village, consisting of twenty four or twenty five houses, 


}land...The land is not a atone’s throw 


om m 
and the village is rot half a mile. are 


inhabited houses, and as many with the roofs fallen in. 


plums, and a variety of other fruit trees, but left # that 


going more and more to desolation. 


was bought, the whole of this village was offered for 
£1,000, and only lets now for £40 a4 year, 


with about three hundred acres of land, was purchased } regular interest of money here is ten per cent., I should 


for £1,200. Half of it is growing with mulberries, 
vines, figs, posegranates, oranges, and other fruit trees. 
About one fourth is corn, and one fourth pasturage for 
sheep and goats. . . 

“‘ The other evening I got the Colonel to ask the old 
men if, in their recollection, there had been any altera- 
tion in these mountains, as regards the cultivation of the 
vine. And the answer they gave was, that there had 
always been vines growing on them; bat that for the 
last thirty or forty years they thought the cultivation 
of the vine had increased a hundred fold.. And I myself 
have seen very large districts growing with flontishing 
vines. But soit was to be. And when the mountains 
of Israel were seen to shoot forth their branches, and 
bear their fruit, it was to be asign that the Lord’s Tsrael 
are at hand tocome. Ezek. xxxvi, 8. 

‘* So far as I am able to judge, every householder, to 
live in @ state of comfortable independence, the same as 
in England, should not have less than £150; which, 
placed at ten per cent.—the value of money here—with 
the very low price of provisions, would be fourad quite 
sufficient to keep him; and for each member of his 
family he should not have less than £100. My living 
cost: me about ls, 6d. per week. I have given up the 
use of animal food ; but there is no saving in that, as it 
is very cheap. And for any one, whether he feels any 
interest in the gathering of Israel or not, if he only has 
a wish to retire from the bustle of this world, and, with 
a small or limited income, to live in a comfortable inde- 
pendence, I am persuaded that the motntains of Leba- 
non are better calculated for that object than any other 
place in the world that I know of, 

‘* When I take a view of the manners and customs 
of the people, I find them just what they were several 
thousand years ago: epinning with the distaff, carrying 
their pitchers of water on the shoulder, oxen treading 
out the corn, two women grinding at the mill, and, in 
short, every other thivg is just as the word of God re- 
ports it, while Israel out of the Land has been going on 
advancing and improving in all the arts and sciences, 
This village is about eighteen miles from Beyront, right 
up the mountains, and is said to be nearly 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Beyrout is a good market, 
where I can get any European goods [ want, and steam 
vessels are arriving weekly from different ports. The air 
here is much better and cooler than at Beyrout; and in 
this part of Lebanon there is scarcely a village in which 
some of the English may not be found spending the 
summer months, | 

‘The packages arrived last Friday. The dressing- 
machine was a little broken in the hopper. It was 
nothing but what J was able to mend with the tools you 
sent. The machinery was all whole, and she goes very 
well, and makes good work. We aave invited the corn 
merchants to come and see it work this week ; and then 
I intend ‘o let it out by the day or week, as it may be 
wanted, though it is very possible—those Arabs are 
such curious people—there may be some prejudice 
against it. My barrow has created great astonishment. 
Having sold my turnip crop wholesale, I loaded the 
barrow, and set a man to wheel it to Beyrout; but he 
had so little notion of wheeling, that whatever way it 
was going, he did not know how to changeits direction; 
and the consequence was, that in a road of at least five 
yards wide, he was sometimes running against one wall, 
and sometimes the other; and ifa great stone—of 
which there are plenty—was lying in the way, he had 
either to go right over it, or stop altogether. When 
we got into the town, it seemed to be as good as a show 
to them; and noone could mind his own business for 
looking at it. As most expressive of its use, we have 
called it Anagaleesy Hamar—that is, ‘* English 
Donkey.’ 

“ T am very pleased with the turvip ¢@rill, which will 
be of very great use. The roots are all in nice order, 
and the rhubarb had grown more than half a foot; but 
I think it is the better for that. I bave planted it, and 
expect to see it ap in two or three days. I have also 
sown a little of most of the parcels of seed, rather ss an 
experiment whether they will grow in summer than 
anything else. As the winter is considered the only 
time for planting and sowing bere, I shall have to see 
that all I have planted and sown are watered. 

«* 1¢ I had known that Australian Peas would have 
done so well here, I should have sent for twenty quarts 
more. I never saw anything like them. The stems 
are as thick as my little finger. I have sticked them 
with sticks ten feet higb, and they are already above 
seven. ‘The pods are very rank and large; and [ think 
I shall not be more thaa one week in gathering the first. : 
Ltook up my first new yotatoes in the first week inj 
March. I havesold none, but made presents of them 
to my English friends. They are a great rarity, as 
there ia nothing of the kind here, except & few oid ones 
sometimes from Tripoli, which sell at about 1s. 6d. per 
stone ; which, when we compare it with the low price 
of all other food, carnot be called less than 3s. 6d- 

very favourable situation presents itself for you, 
consisting of a whole village, with upwards of two han. 
dred acres of land : about one third of it grows mulber- 


expect that it might be bought for a great deal less, and 


had by Europeans going properly about it. 
** Concerning the expense of living, it depends alto- 


man shoemaker working in alittle room close beside my 
door, who has a wife and child and himself to maintain 


through. I believe he is as content and happy as the 
things of this world can make him. He isa rigid Ce- 
tholic, and attends to all the fasts and saints’ days 
throughout the year. In this village there are twenty. 
four families. ‘Many of them have a number of chil- 
dren, and I do not think they average £10 a family to 
live on: and they all seem to think themselves very 
well to do, and much better off than many of the vil- 
lages around, on account of the colonel giving them so 
much work. | 

‘* To dress in woollen cloth, after the English fashion, 
is quite as expensive asin England; but I have had 
none since I left, as I find that cotton is much cheaper. 
Bread and butcher meat are a little cleaper, bat far 
from being sg good. Potatoes are so dear that the na- 
tives never think of using them, and what I do not use, 
I setl for 1s. 4d. or 1s. 6d. per stone, Ezgs are now at 
the dearest, and I get nine for 24.; but in two months 
more, there will be plenty at sixteen for 21. Having 
neither house r2nt nor taxes, I find that mv living costs 
me about £25 a year ; and, besides keeping a servant, 
I live quite as well as would wish to do if I were in 
England. 

*‘ In order to have a good return for the caltivation of 
land on the Lebanon, a man must have a few tundred 
pounds to lay out ia making reservoirs, whereby to col- 
lect the water in winter with which to water the gronnd 
in summer. Without that, no improvement can be 
made. The atmosphere (is so clear and transparedt 
during the summer, that there is no moisture to draw 
down, And until the Lord restores the rain in season, 


small part of it that can be made fraitfal by irrigation.” 


‘'his movement deserves the more to be noticed as 
one of an analogous nature is perceptible among Jews 
in Europe, as will be seen from the following paragraph 
translated from a continental paper Szavia —Lx- 
TENDED EmiGRATION.— Seventeen Jewish families, 
says the ‘Israelit,’ of Shabatz, Servia, intend emigrating 
tothe Holy Land. Among the members thereof are 
energetic and vigorous men, who are’ dissatisfied with 
their present homes, but who are resolved to live by the 
sweat of their faces. Attachment to the land of their 
forefathers is the principal motive of this determination. 
They some time ago asked the advice of the “ Hama- 
guid’ and ‘ Lebanon” on the means for accomplishing 
this design, as they are in pact short of the funds requi- 
site for the joarney, and defray ing the cost of settlement. 
Rabbi Yecbiel Brill, the editor of the *‘ Lebanon,’ him- 
self coming from Jerusalem, and coneequertly well 
acquainted with the state of the country, bade them, in 


case that they should understand husbandry and wished | 


to apply themselves to it with steadiness, to be of good 
courage. The soil of Palestine, he added, despite its 
awfal desolation, still yields to an indus;rious husband- 
man better, richer results than the most fertile land in 
any other part of Luropean. Turkey. He further 
advised them to addreis themselves to the Universal 
Israelitish Alliance for suck fuods as they might be 
short of for the carrying out of their object. Their 
plan at present is to procure suitable land in the neigh. 
bourhood of Jaffa, there to build honses ia sach » 
manner as to facilitate a defence against the Arabs in 
case of an attack.” 
= 
Srraspourc.—Tne Jewisu to 
the interposition of the Chief Rabbi of Strasbon 
the following regulations have been made for the 
prisons of the city in reference to Jewish prisoners: 
“All Jewish prisoners have to receive religious 
instruction from the Chief Rabbi or some other rabbi 
to be appointed by the administration. They are 
exempted from all work on Saturdays and the fok 
lowing festivals: two days of the New Year, the Day 
of Atonement, the first two and last two days of 
Passover and Tabernacles, and the two days of the 
Feast. of Weeks. They are morever allowed during 
these holidays to receive in the prison food prepared 
according to the Jewish rite, especially ileeenad 
bread during the eight days of Passover.—U, /. 
HotLowayY’s Pitis,—Health’s Fountain.—It cannot surely 


{ be necessary to remind any imtelligent reader that the purity 


of the blood determines every invalid’s health and vigaet. 
Holloway’s medicine searches out the slightest taint in the 
vital finid and neutralises or expels *t, so that the circulation 
supports the syetem in place of sewing the seeds of decay. 
When epidemics are advancing and disease is steadily on the 
increase, it behoves every one to have a restorative like these 
Pills ready to set right any irregularivy in stomach, liver, 
bowels or kidneys. Holloway’s treatment is especially suit. 
able for the young, delicate, and nervous who are most suscep- 


ries and fruit trees, and the rest is pasturage and corn | 


tible of any prevailing sickness, and when violent measures 
would endanger little less than the epidemic. | ania’ 


Bat as labour is so cheap, they might be repaired at ‘a 
very little-expense. Ii belongs to 4 great governor, who 


built a mansion close to a fin ; t 
that I ever beheld. I have about half an acre of y Seb a mansion close é spring of water, and laid 


ont an extensive garden, with vines, figs, apples, 
| growing with figs, vines, &c, There is a spring of cold | oth 


he might live nearer Beyrout ; since which it has been © 
The fruit trees are 
getting quite out of order for want of praning, and his 
house is one of those that are anroofed. When Howarsh 


As the 


might be much improved at a littleexpense. Mr. Heald | 
and others tell me that good titles to property may be 


gether on how a person wishes to live. I have a journey- © 


out of £4 a year ; and I hear him singing the whole day 


it must still remain a desolate land; as it is only a — 
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RIOTS AT. BUCHAREST, 


The *' Sitcle,” of the 28th ult,, contains a letter from | 


M. Cremieux, president of the Unisersal Israclitish 
Alliance, portions of which we reproduce. M.Oremieux 


writes :— | 

«My Havix,—Yoor colomns of the 23rd 

apnounce that I am at Bucnarest pleading the cause of 

coreligioniste. It is not at this moment at Bucharest ; 
it is at Paris, it is in London, it is in all civilised coun- 
tries that thie cause must be pleaded for. In Roumanis 
the liberal party, that which loudly professes the most 
advanced opinions, and which most live'y yore! 
with tle revolution of 1848—this party, | am con- 
strained to eay, is still in the middle of the 15th or 16th 
century, 2s far as religious and social questions are Coa- 
cerned. . And yet the ministers wish that all 
Roumans should enjoy equal civil and political rights 
without religious distinction. In 1848 this principle 
was proclaimed without meeting with any opposition 
either in Moldavia or Wallachia. The young Prince 
whom Roumania has called to the throne said to me: 
‘These prejadices are a disgreee. I will place my 
honour in combating them. Tbe complete emancipa- 
tion of the Jews will find in me the most active and 
devoted co-operation.’ 

** I found in the Chamber, especially among the meo 
whom they call conservative aristocrats, enlightened 
minds at the height of our age. ‘The president, a°man 
of this century, convened one day ‘n one of his offices 
more than 50 deputies, who were pleased to listen to 
me, and in the midst of expressions of the greatest 
@steem for me and the most lively interest for my coreli- 
gionists, impressed me with the hope of an almost cer- 
tain success in the vote of the Chamber. I shall one 
of these days give you an accoant of this extraordinary 
meeting, Yes, Prince, ministers, ——— men, all 
assured me of their co operation. be journal, the 
* Trumpet,’ giving a report of this meeting, which had 
favoured me with such a sympathetic reception, an- 
nouneed the day afterwards the probable loss of the 
majority, and asked whether the futore and prosperity 
of Roumania was to be sacrificed to the eloquence of 
M. oe and be presented as a burnt offering to 
the great orstor. (Here follows an account of the 
tumult, described in our last, in consequence of which 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


| Umiverstrr oy Loxdox.—Among the candidates who 


passed the respective exeminations there are the followirg 
coreligionista. First B.Sc, examination. Pass examina- 
tion—Second division; Loewy, Benjamin, First B.A. 
examination. Pass examination—First division: Joseph, 
Morris, Jews’ College ; Chapman, John, Jews’ C iilege. 
Excessts.——Jewish 
deputations from Moldavia are now staying at Bucharest 
in order to implore the protection of the government and 
of the foreign consuls a,ainst the barbarous acts to which 
their provincial coreligionists are daily exposed. 
Tue Jopiciat Vatu.— The War- 
temburg Government has published a decree in reference 
to oaths when administered to Jews in courts of law 
One of the provisions is, that, cases of urgency excep'ed, 
a Jew is not bound to take an oath in any court of law on 
a Sabbath or any other day kept holy by him. 
Vienwna—A Prorosspy Exacrion.—The Vierna 
correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph ” writes : * The 
Jewish members of the community, who have distin- 
guished themselves by their philanthropy towards the 
wounded, and their readiness to contribute generously 
to the extraordinsry expences entailed upon this city by 
the war, have been jastly alarmed by a proposition 
originated by an inventive genius—I believe his name is 
Ullman—to the effect that they shoold be required to 
prove their patriotism by the eqvipment of a Volunteer 
battalion at their particular cost. This scheme, eminently 
worthy of our excellent and lamented King John, whose 
meritorious desire to encourage and develope the latent 
patriotism of his Semitic subjects stimulated him even 
to inflict upon them considerable personal inconvenience 
rather than fail in fostering their public spirit, was 
bruited abroad with ineredible rapidity before it came 
officially nnder public notice, and, Iam bound to say, 
aroused universal indignation. One cannot help feeling 
curious to know whether, if this equitable project had 
attained realisation, the ancient forms of persuasion 
would have been administered to the recalcitrant sons of 
Ierael, ¢. g., whether amateur dentistry would have re- 
ceived Governmental encouragement, and mechanical! 
experiments of thrilling interest might not bave improved 
the public mind, by illustrating the varied powers of the 
lever and thescrew. Seriously, when the revival of 
such fine old institutions as the persecution of the Jews 


the article of the constitution granting emancipation to 
the Jews was rescinded. The writer then continues.) 
As president of the Alliance I wrote immediately to 


_ Sir Francis Goldsmid, M.P., London,’ and I received 


from him a reply in which it is stated ‘that the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, informed of these savage acts, 
had given to the English Consul General the most 
pressing instructions for the protection of the Jews.’ 

“I at the same time addressed myself to the Em. 

raod toour Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Drouyn 
Lhays. 
received the day before yesterday :— 

* * Monsizur,—You have celled my attention to acts 
of violence of which the Jews of Bocharest were 
recently the objects. I had previously been informed of 
this incident by the correspondence of our agent in 
Wallachia, and I have instructed him to convey to the 
Moldo-Wallachian government the sense of the painf) 
astonishment with which we have learned these mapi- 
festations, as wel! as the sentiments of intolerance, so 
contrary to the light of the preeent civilisation, evinced 
by the population of Bucharest, in theee circumstances, 
I have at the same time charged our Consul to express 
on our part to the Moldo-Wallacbian government the 
wish not to see again renewed similar scenes in future ; 
recommending to him at the same time to ask at an 
opportune moment for an amelioration of the present 
situation of the Israelites of that country. Receive, &c. 
| * (Signed) ‘Drovrn pe Luvys.’ 

* Since the scenes at Bucharest some more acts of 
violence have been committed in some provincial towns. 
But the government is now constituted and the Prince 
recognised by all Powers. The last letter which J] 


The following is the letter which 1} 


is even rumoured in a city like Vienna, one cannot belp 
feeling that things are very bad, and that the sooner 
they are altered the better for the country and the world 
at large.” The correspondent of the ‘“ Times” at 
Vienne, under date July 27th, refers to the same subject 
in these terms: ‘‘ Two or three days ago the Jewish 
commonity in this city was informed that it was expected 


| to raise 5,000 volunteers at its own expense, and a simi- 


lar hint was given to the elders of the commonities in 
Lemberg and Pesth. The extortionate demand greatly 
roused the indignation of the Jews, and come of the moat 
opulent of them declared that they would emigrate fiom 
Austria unless the amende honorable was made. It has 
to-day been made by the “* Wiener Zeitung,” which 
declares tat the Imperial Government never thought of 
subjecting the Hebrew communities to any moral pres- 
sure. The formation of a corps of volunteers wil! depend 
entirely on their own will. Jf they choose to expend 
1,250,000f1. for the levy and equipment of 5,000 soldiers, 
they are at liberty to doso, but they can keep their 
money in their pockets if they please ” 


WINES, . 
MPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particu'arly | 
the Muscat Lunel and: Muscat Frontignac. which has 42 de- 
grees spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Laboratory ; 
also fine Burgundy, &c., at L. JAMESON, 55 Monseli-street, 
Minories, E. 
N.B,—Country orders promptly executea: 


ESSRS. ISRAEL and HYAMS, BUTCHERS, 122, 
Middlesex-street, beg most respectfully to inform the mem- 
bers of the Jewish community, that at the earr est solicitation eftheir 
numerous customers, they have re-commenced their original trade 
of Poulterers, in conjunction with their other business, and, by 
supplying the finest quality goods they can possibly obtain, at the 
lowest remunerative prices, hope to merit a continuance of that 


received announces that the minie'er replied in these | support (in this undertaking) they have so long enjoyed. 


terms to a deputation: ‘ Your place of worship will be 
rebuilt ; the best satisfaction to be given to you is to 
have it rebuilt by Christians.’ 

“May the French press come to the help of the 
cauee of civilisation, and may it bring to bear upon the 
Rovman population its beneficial influence. 


Signed, Cremtevx.” 
[ADVERTISEMENT. 


_. 420 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE : 
Sm,—A repor: has gone abroad likely to do me a very 
Ene amount of injury unless publicly refuted. A few vil- 
anously disposed persons, liking nothing better than to see 
the downfall of a man whose only crime is that he keeps a 
family of 14 children in a little better position than their own, 
have accused me of being the cause of the prosecation of 
Henry Deiries, subjecting him, et the decision of Alderman 
Carter, to two months’ imprisonment with hard labour.* Now, 
Sir, only the night previous to his committal of the offence, 
I left him on perfectly g od terms, he having actually treated 
me to some brandy; and I solemnly aver J knew nothing 
whatever of the transaction till he himself put me in posses- 
sion of the cireumstance the following morning. Trusting 
others of the Jewish community will grant me the immunity 
frem any participation of depriving a wife from the benefit 
of a busband’s support, I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
14, Mountford-street, Whitechapel. Sonomos Garcia, 


* This is a mistake. As we learn from the papers (sce 


* Lloyd’s,” July 29) the threatened imprisonment was com- 
muted into a fine.—Ed, J. C. 


Portiand Town DispsnsarY.—We learn that our 
coreligionist Mr. Maurice, dentist, of Langham-place (the 
‘game gentleman whose “ Kides Acidos” last year attracted 


80 much attention) has been appointed surgeon dentist to 
St. John’s Wood and Portland Town dispe 


Jews’ Hospirat Dinxer.—We are requested to state 
that Mr. Alderman Salomons was present at the Jews’ 


__ Hospital dinner, but was obliged to leave the company at 


“~ @learly hour in order to attend the House of Commons. 


EWISH WEDDINGS, EVENING PARTI“£S, &.— 

Families of undoubted save themselves the 
trouble of disarranging their houses by ENGAGING, at a first- 
class private residence, an elegant BALL ROOM, with suite of 
rooms attached, affording every comfort and accommodation for 
evening parties of an exclusive character, chamber concerts, wed- 
dings, &c—Apply to Mr. Geary, 14, Grafton-street New Bond- 


street. 
Rs. ATRUTEL’S (late Miss KE. Benzaquen) 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
40, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, 
Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Vacancies for two 
or three Resident Boarders. , 


RS. R. ABRAHAMS begs vo inform her friends and 
the Jewish public that she has OPENED the large and 
commodious house, 48a, Lime-street, Liverpool, as a COM R 
CIAL and FAMILY BOARDING HOUSE, and trusts, by strict 
attention to the comfort and convenience of visitors, combined 
with moderate charges, to merit ‘ashare of their pree and 
support.—R. Abrahams, 48a, Lime -street, Liverpool, 
JUSKPH having removed trom No, 1, Bury-street, 
M. St. Mary Axe, to 24, Upper Woburn-place, Tavistock- 
square, has VACANCIES for a few permanent BOARDERS. 
No. 88, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER (late of 10, Bedford-street) 
Strand,.beg te inform their friend that they have Vacan- 
cies for a few pe:manent Boarders: also board and residence at 
$3, King-street Covent-garden. 
CATANTED, a respectable LAD as OUTDOOR AP. 
PRENTICE.—Apply A. LYNES, Clothier, corner of Ho- 
lywell-lane, Shoreditch. 
ANTED, an orphen boy of the Jewish persuasion as 
APPRENTICE to the o- Peak Manufacturing business, 
Must have a good eogeettt and be intelligent. Apply at 22, 
Union-street, Spitalfields. 
BK LET, desirable first class FURNISHED APAR'T- 
| MENT, in the West End, in the house of a private gentleman, 
and to Board with the family if required. Apply at 84, Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. 
RS. ISRAEL b 


to inform the ladies of the Jewish com- 


| can be given. Address Mrs, 
William-street, Strand, W.c. 


{AUGUST 3, 1966 


ano H. LUMLEY, LAND AGENTS and AUC. 
TIONEERS.—City Offices, 67, Chancery Lane. 

West End Offices—31, St. James's-street, Piccadilly. 


Ry coder of Mortgagees.— Redhill, Surrey.— Leasehold House 


op. 

EX<SKS, B. and H. LUMLEY are instructed to SELL 

by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL TAVERN, Gresham. 
atreet,on TUESDAY, August 7th, at 1 o'clock (by direction of 
the M ) shat capital DWELLING HOUSE and SHOP, 
close to tne Railway Station, and adjoining the Town Hall, being 
No, 5, Ledbrooketerrace, Kednill, Surrey, a good investment for 
a small outlay, held on lease of 99 years at the low gruand-rent of 
£5, and of the estimated value of £35 per annum. May be viewed, 
Particulars and conditions of sale to be had of 8. Solomon, Esq., 
22, Finsbury-place; the Towr Hall, ReDhill ; at the place of sale; 
and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. E and H. Lumley, 67, Chancery 
lane, and 31, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 


Kent, near Maidstone.—The and Burham Brickworks. 
To Brickmakers, Contractors, and others. 
ESSKS. t. and H. LUMLEY will SELL by AUCTION, 
ac the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham street, London, on Tues. 
day, August 7, at twelve for one o'clock, by direction of the mort- 
gagee, in one Jot, the Very Valuable LEASE, with Possession, 
Machinery, and Plast of die Aylesford and Burham Brickwor 
situate on the banks of the Medway, and within a few miles 
Maidstone, together with the Wharves, Cottages, and other erec. 
tions thereon, and comprising in the whole 57a. 3r. 4p. of 
beds and strata of brick earth, and from which the best wire-cut 
and gault bricks are being manufaciuwred, The machinery and 
plant dre on the most impreved principles, and comprise two of 
Bradley and Co’s brick-making machines (royalty redeemed ), four 
of Slater’s ditto, and two of Clayton's ditto ; a valuable circular kiln, | 
by Slater; 22 Scotch kilns, and several others; three extensive 
drying sheds, wash mills, and engine<; waggons, trucks. and other 
accessories capable of producing weekly from 500,000 to 809,000 
bricks, together w.th the present stock of unburnt bricks, comprisi 
about 4,000,009, The lease is held direct from the Earl of Aylesford, 
for a term of about !7 years, on very favourable royalties, The proe 
perty may be viewed by an order to be obtained from tne Auction- 
eere,— Particulars and conditions of sale may be had of Messrs, 
Lewis and Lewis, solicitors, 10, Ely-piace, Holborn, Loncvon; at 
the principal hotels and inns at Maidstone, Rochester, Stroud, 
Chatham, Faversham, Sittingbourne, and Canterbury; a* the 
Works; and of Messrs. E. and H. Lumley, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents, 67, Chancery Lane, and 31, St. James’« street London. 


Warwickshire.— A capital Hunting Box and about 22 Acres, 
known #s “ Hillmorton TPaddox,’’ a short distance from the 
important town and Yailway station of Rugby, within the limits 
of Rugby School, and in the midst of the best hunting district 
in the Kingdom, embracing in the meets of the Pytchley, North 
Warwick, South Warwick, Atherstone, Mr. °Tailby’s, and the 
Duke of Grafton’s hounds. 

ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY are favoured with instructions 

to SELL by AUCTION, at the Guildhall Coffee House, 

Gresham Street, London, on Monday, August 27th, at 12 for 1 
o'clock, that very desirable FREEHOL! EST.TE or HUNTe 
ING BOX, well known as “ Hillmorton Paddox,” conveniently 
situate at a short distance from the important town and station of 
Rugbv. The Residence isa substantial building, and contains 7 
bed chambers, 2 reception rooms, entrance hall, and good domestic 
offices. The stabling and outbuildings are of unusual excellence, 
admirably planned and arranged in every way, and include 7e 
stall statles, 8 loose boxes, all modern fitted with the best materials, 
harness and men’s rooms, blacksmith’s shops, dog kennels, granary, 
barn, and all necessary conveniences, the whole most substentiath 
built of brick, with slated roofs, and most perfectly drained and 
ventilated. The land is ot unusually good quality, all in’ 
and entirely in a ring fence, immediately around the house a 
buildings. Detailed printed Particulars and Plans and Conditions 
of Sale may be obtained of Messrs. E. and H. Lumley, Auction- 
eersand Land Agents, 67, Chancery Lane and 31, Saint James's" 
Street, Piccadilly, London. | 
Just published, price 6d, 
SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE “OU 


LINES OF JUDAISM,” A CATECHISM FOR YOUN 
CHILDREN; By Dr. D. ASHER... 


REVIOUS to purchasing (Daily Prayers), 

( Festival Prayers), or (Pentateuchs), persons 
are recommended to compare VALLENTINE'S EDITION with 
any other extant. 


VALLENTINE’S UNIFORM POCKET EDITION OF 
THE DAILY PRAYERS. 
WITH A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES. 

With a Compendium of the (03) laws, &c., translated from 

the DYNA TV, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. The prayers follow 

sommoutirety, and the necessity of turning from place to place 
avoided, 

The above is uniform in size,type, and paper, with the Penta. 

teuch and Festival Prayers. 

PRICE 30s.—VALLENTINE’S POCKET EDITION OF THE 
Wid), FESTIVAL PRAYERS, WITH A NEW TRAN- 
LATION BY THE LATE REY. D, A, DE SOLA. 

Also “ Vallentine’s (Pocket Edition) Pentateuch and Sabbath 

Morning Service,” with NWVS$V, £1 6s. 
re VALLENTIN E, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller, and Book- 

binder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street 

Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications, and ever 

requisite for School, Synagogue, and private use; Lama an 

Woollen Arba Kanfas; Woollen and Silk Talysim of first-rate 

quality, expressly made fur P. Valentine 

All tue American Jewish publications; also an extensive stock 

of Rabbinical and other Jewish works; see 16 page catalogue, 

free on application. 
On Sale, Books in eleborate and serviceable bindings, suitable for 
presents for any occagion. 

Jewish works purchased or exchanged in small or large quanti- 
ties. Agent for the Australian colonies—Mr, 8. Goodman, Syna- 
gogue, York~-street, Sydney ; and the Rev. I. Pulver, 99, Queen- 
treet, Melbourne. 


s HO Ww ROOMS, 


GLASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, 
CHANDELIER LAMPS, &c. 
Notice or ReMovAL in consequence of the late Fire. 


DEFRIES~ and TEMPORARY SHOW 
OOMS, 
16 and 17, COMMERCIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 
Five minutes’ walk from the Late EstrasLisHmenr, 
147, 


CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDELIERS. 
New Des‘gns for the Dining and Drawing-room, cither for Gas 
or Candle. 
DEFRIES and SONS, 16 
STREET. 


ALEXANDRA DINNER SERVICES, 
For 12 Persons, £1 18s. 6d. 
TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE. 
CLUB, MESS and FURNISHING ORDERS for the above 
GOODS yrompily executed, 
J DEFRIES and SONS supply Designs and Pattern 


and 17, CoMMERCIAaL 


Books Free. 
Works:—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 


ASTRA, PETROLEUM AND OTHER LAMPS FOR © 
MINERAL OIL. 


munity that she is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS as monthly 
or invalid NURSE ; she has had much experience in hursing, and 
has no objection to the country. Good testimonials and references 
srael, care of Mr. Thorn, 25, King 


DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17. COMMERCIAL 


STREET. 


Loxdon : Printed and Published by Moss VALENTINE, for the Pro 
, at his office, 11, Castle-sireet, Houndsditeh, #.C, in the 
arish of Aldgate, in the Cuy vf Lovaou. Friday, Aug. 


3, 2866. 
Collesur.— Jacos Roxas. 
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